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THE FRENCH PRISONERS. 



CHAPTER I. 

* The sound of war 
Has lost its terrors ere it reaches me.' 

CowpEE {Task, iv.) 




\ 



The berries were red on the mountain -ashes that 
spread their branches over the village street, for it 
was high summer tide. Before the yard gate of the 
Vicarage an old man was standing, looking down the 
road. 'There they are at last !' he exclaimed, talk- 
ing to Mr. Enderlein, the parson of Bockelow, who 
sat with a book under the vine-covered porch, and 
lifting his thin old hand in welcome. 

Two lads came marching along the shady 
avenue, waving their light-coloured schoolboy caps, 
and nodding merrily to the village people who 
greeted them from their cottage doors. Over their 
shoulders they carried knapsacks, and strong buck- 
S> B 



2 THE FRENCH PRISONERS. [chap. 

thorn sticks were in their hands, for they were just 
returning from a walking tour through the Thuringia 
mountain forests. 

It was at the end of the summer holidays of 1870. 
In Germany, where the mental drill of schoolboys is 
regarded as a kind of gymnastic exercise, and every 
classical public school is called a gymnasium, the 
merciful rulers in the educational council interrupt, 
in the heat of the dog days, those brain athletics of 
their pupils by four weeks' vacations, which close 
with the first week in August. 

This year the holidays had witnessed the outbreak 
of the Franco-German war. It was peace when the 
boys threw off for a season the yoke under which 
they had been sweating, and laid away the ancient 
classics for a full month's sleep on dusty shelves. 
Now, when they were about to resume their study of 
the Peloponnesian war and of Csesar's tactics, there 
was the noise and enthusiasm of real war all around 
them. 

On their journey they had first met with the 
glorious news that the whole German nation was 
rising in arms to defend their homesteads and the 
honour of their country against threatened invasion. 
They were full of all the great things they had seen 
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[CHA'- 

and heard on their tour, and eager to tell their 

re i^ 

'^ \ father, who had risen from his seat under the porch, 

^^^ and had called to his wife that the boys had arrived. 

Smiling, the parents rested their pleased looks on the 
flushed young faces, and listened to their story. 



* 

'1^^ while, as the first refreshment and welcome home, 

^ ' cooling curded milk, with grated brown bread and 

^^» sugar, was set before them on the porch table. 

atetf^^ < Qjj^ Jockel, whom do you think we met on the 

ale^^ line? Can you guess T Fritz, the younger of the 

Ich ^^ two brothers, in his clear ringing voice, eagerly said 

to the old man, who had also come to the verandah 

Qutbi^ an(j shaken hands with them. 

>vbeii th^ « Met ? have you met him ? Is it Wilhelm ? ' he 

let ^ asked, looking anxiously into the boy's blue eyes. 

Q fttici^ < Yes, it was he, your own grandson,' Fritz replied. 



gb^l^ ' It was in Halle, where we passed a full day, for all 

^txx^J the trains were going westward; we couldn't get on. 

•tics, *^^ There we saw him in the station, and spoke to him, 

ij eX^^ and he sent you his best love, and said he wouldn't 

forget that his grandfather is a veteran of Waterloo.' 

^tb *No, that he won't forget,' the old man said. 

4,:oix ' He's a brave lad, and manVs the time I've told him 

- ^d how, on that grand, terrible day, while the streaming 

••jV^^^ rain was knocking upon our big, hollow casques, we 



.f^ 



gee» 



4 THE FRENCH PRISONERS. [chap. 

marched along with old Bliicher, through mud and 
mire, to join the English, who were fighting under 
the Duke of Wellington. Oh, how tired we were, 
how exhausted and ready to fall down on the spot ! 
"It won't do, it won't do!" we groaned again and 
again, and always there came old Blucher's reply : 
" But it must do, boys, it must do ! Is not Welling- 
ton waiting for us? Did not I promise to join 
him?" And then we knew that it was his honour, 
and our own honour, that was at stake, and we took 
new courage, and so we reached the battlefield. 
Dear me, what a dance it was ! A ball just tore the 
helmet from off my head — I never saw it again. But 
that didn't matter, I fought bare-headed, that kept 
me cool. Three furious charges of Napoleon the 
English had withstood, and now our men helped 
them to finish the victory, and old Blucher and 
Wellington shook hands and thanked the Lord of 
Mercy. Oh my! now it's the same enemy again 
hungering after the hams in our smoking-chambers. 
Didn't he get enough fifty years ago? But never 
mind, our lads are as good as we old ones were, and 
Wilhelm won't forget it, oh no, not he !' 

* No, Jockel, not he ! ' confirmed Hans, the elder 
boy, looking with admiration upon the tottering old 
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varrioi. 'Tou should jost have seen how glad he 
was, and heard him shouting " Hurrah ! " when the 
train started. Oh, how many wagons rolled past 
us, laden with horses, with cannons, with ba^age, 
with provisions, and, the best of all, those thousands 
and thousands of singing jubilant soldiers I What 
fine, buoyant, strapping fellows they were ! I could 
see there was no doubt in their hearta that they 
were going to victory, and I don't believe they ever 
thought of wounds and death ; or, if they did, they 
didn't fear them !' 

' How terrible it all seems !' the lady said, holding 
the hand of her younger son, ' I always see before 
me all those poor mothers who are now trembling 
for their sons. Oh, children, how thankful I am that 
you are still too young to take part in this cruel, 
cruel war 1' 

'Thankful, mamma?' Hans exclaimed. 'And 
cruel you call that glorious stn^gle that has in a day 
created a united German people ? No, wherever we 
went everybody was joyful, and said all jealousy of 
the different tribes in north and south of our country 
was now for ever banished. I am not thankful for 
one, and I'll just tell you : we went to one of the 
officers in the train by which Wilhelm steamed away. 
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and asked him to take us with him to France, Fritz 
and me, if only as sutlers' boys. But he laughed at 
us, the fellow V 

* Yes, he dared to laugh ! ' Fritz put in, in a tone 
of deep mortification. 

The Vicar was much amused at this narration, and 
his wife tenderly reproached the boys. But old 
Jockel was delighted. 'Them's good old stock!' he 
said. 'I like ye for that, laddies, and I can tell ye 
at Waterloo there were not a few boys, no bigger 
than you, Hans, and bravely they fought, and no 
mistake.' 

The boys felt pleased and honoured by the praise 
of the old pensioner, and merrily they went on talk- 
ing of their adventures. 

'What an evening we had, in that small village 
inn where we rested for the night, when the first 
news came of the war!' Hans related. 'There we 
sat among the peasants at the long tables, and didn't 
they cheer our brave old king, and their grand-duke, 
and all the generals !* 

'Yes, but best of all was the day in the big 
fortress,' Fritz fell in. ' While we were in the wait- 
ing-room of the station the telegram came about our 
first great victory, in the battle of Weissenburg. 
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Just when the train started with us the cannons 
thundered their volleys from the battlements, and 
from the cathedral and all the churches the bells 
were ringing. Oh ! it was such a peal of joy and 
triumph, I didn't know whether to laugh or cry.* 

Indeed, clasping each other's hands, the brothers 
had sat in the train, in that hour, with solemn faces, 
and no boy's pride and happiness all over the Father- 
land could have been greater than theirs. 

Little by little the darkness of evening spread, 
while the boys were going over aU the thrilling 
scenes they had witnessed during the last week. 
Then the family entered the house, and old Jockel 
went to the stable, where, as far as his feeble old age 
allowed, he assisted Wilhelm's successor, the coachman, 
in his functions. It was a post of honourable inde- 
pendence, provided for him by the Vicar's kindness. 

One day of rest only the boys could spend in the 
dear old home previous to setting off to school. 
Once more they had their favourite dishes put before 
them by their mother's loving care ; once more they 
had a swim in the lake; once more they recommended 
horses and cattle, rabbits and pigeons, and Fritz's 
especial favourite, their dog, to Jockel's attention; 
then the holidays were over. 
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However, the last day at home was not with- 
out its grave impressions. If, until then, they had 
hardly noticed anything but the merry side of the 
great historical events they were witnessing, now 
their father's earnest voice reminded them of the 
terrors of war, and the ensuing desolation of family 
life. In Germany every man, from his youth up to 
his old age, must be ready at any moment to take 
up arms in defence of national rights, and so offer 
his life for the safety of alL That is a great thing : 
and never followed a people more willingly the call 
to duty than all Germany at the outbreak of the war 
of 1870. But the individual sacrifice is ofttimes 
terrible, and so it was felt by many in the peaceful 
village of Bockelow ; for of those that were left by 
their dear ones, no one else could look back upon so 
heroic a past as the veteran of Waterloo. Aged 
widows had been deprived of their sons, wives of 
their husbands, children of their fathers ; and now it 
became known that just the regiment in which most 
of the natives of this parish were serving had been 
engaged in one of the great battles of the previous 
week. So now these helpless women were in an 
agony of suspense, not knowing whether their beloved 
ones were still among the living ; and the Vicar and 
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his wife, when they went to comfort the despairing 
in their poor cottages, had to witness many a heart- 
rending scene. 

Wilhelm's mother, a widow whose husband had 
been old Jockel's son, was one of those poor anxious 
souls. Before setting off the boys paid her a visit, 
but what they had to tell her of the short interview 
with the soldier only renewed her bitter grief, and 
the pity with which the brothers listened to her 
lamentations was not unmixed with some slight in- 
dignation. ' For,' said Hans, who had read Plutarch 
at school, * ought she not to be proud to sacrifice her 
son to the great cause ? Any Spartan mother would 
have despised her.' 



CHAPTER II. 

'Parcere subjectis.* — ^Vieqil {JEndd, vL 864). 

Almost every German town has its public school, 
and the one to which Hans and Fritz Enderlein 
went was the gymnasium of Wasserloch, a strong 
fortress not many mfles distant from Bockelow. 

Now the readers of this true story who have lately 
studied the geography of Germany will shake their 
learned heads in disgust. 'What humbug!' they 
will say. 'There is no such fortress all over the 
world.' 

Well, my boys, I am convicted, and I humbly 
beg your pardon. Indeed, there isn't. But this 
story is true for all that, and on that very account 
the author is bound to keep the name of the fortress 
a secret ; for neither Hans nor Fritz, nor the other 
good people of whom we shall hear in the course of 
our tale, would like to be told by strangers whom 
they might never have seen : ' So, you are those boys 
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of Bockelow ! Well, we know all about you !' No, 
I am quite sure they would object to that, and so 
my readers must be content with a pseudonym. 
And if so, why should it not be Wasserloch ? At 
least it is descriptive of the natural conditions of 
the place. 

To Wasserloch, then, Hans and Fritz were trans- 
ported in the Vicar's huge, old, venerable travelling- 
carriage. How they enjoyed this time rumbling over 
the long wooden bridge that crossed the river, and 
then through line after line of fortifications and over 
drawbridges, till the last deep tunnel brought them 
to the town gate. There had been seasons when 
they did not at all like to return to school, and 
thought it a cruel banishment. But this time their 
valiant fortress seemed to them almost as interesting 
as the battlefield itself, for they knew well the 
victorious armies would soon send them many a 
living witness of their success. 

They were boarding with Doctor Stallbaum, one 
of their masters, and there, in the boys' big common 
room, soon after their arrival, a number of their 
comrades assembled. . They felt so glad to meet 
again, for they were all full of stirring tales, and over- 
flowing with enthusiasm. 
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One of the boys sat down before the piano and 
struck up a tune. 

*Isay! Oh, listen! What is that?' the others 
exclaimed. * We never heard that air before/ 

' No/ the boy replied ; ' it is a song that has lain 
buried alive for many a year ; but now it is played 
by all our regimental bands on the battlefield, and in 
Berlin it is already whistled by every street arab. 
Just hear me out ; there is fire in it.' 

And he went on with his playing, and sang the 
* Watch on the Ehine,' that hymn which had suddenly 
become a national power, flying, as if by electricity, 
from one end of Germany to the other. And all the 
boys joined in the chorus, and their hearts expanded 
with patriotic joy. 

On the evening of that day they met with hundreds 
of their schoolfellows in the middle of the market- 
place, where they repeated their grand war song; 
and on the following day there was not a soul in the 
town that was not familiar with this powerful melody, 
which was destined to live in history as the musical 
expression of the national enthusiasm of that event- 
ful epoch. 

And now the daily round of school life commenced 
anew. Still, nothing was as before; everything seemed 
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changed. In the upper fonns not a few of the seats 
were empty, since, of the older boys, those who could 
had hurried into the ranks of the anny. And with 
them were the hearts of those who had to remain 
behind, and these, too, seemed to have grown, for 
they aU partook of the consciousness of their 
country's success. 

There was soon all the appearance of a great 
international change of men taking place, for, while 
the mass of the German forces were now fighting on 
French territory, thousands and thousands of French 
prisoners, filling train after train, arrived in Germany, 
and were quartered in the inland fortresses all over 
the country. 

And, surely enough, shortly after the battles of 
Weissenburg, Worth, and Saarbriicken, there they 
came also to the safe custody of the strong walls of 
Wasserloch. 

The class-room windows of our young friends 
looked out upon the ramparts. There, on the grass, 
the prisoners promenaded, or lazily stood, with the 
hands in their trousers' pockets, and basked in the 
warm sunshine. For many a blunder in Greek 
translation and quadratic equations had they to 
answer. What boy could have avoided stealing 
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looks of interest at the strange sight ? There were 
men of all arms, — French infantry, horsemen. Zouaves, 
and Turcos. The latter, with their Oriental costumes 
and African faces, attracted especial attention ; they 
had been known for some time, to Teutonic babes, as 
a cruel, barbarous people ; and the more some nerv- 
ous persons had pictured to themselves with secret 
misgivings their victorious entrance into the Father- 
land, the greater was now their satisfaction at having 
them in safe keeping, like caged lions of the desert. 
But to the boys it was a gay and many -coloured 
scene, aU those strange men herded together, with 
their blue coats and red trousers, like a field of corn- 
flowers and poppies. 

But not from afar only were our friends to see 
their foreign visitors. For one thing, there was a 
committee in the town, formed of ladies and gentle- 
men, for doing what deeds of humanity and kindness 
came within their power, to heal the wounded, to 
nurse the sick, and to do the work of peace, in that 
time of war. And one of the foremost duties of this 
committee consisted in sending some of their number 
to the railway station, at the arrival of every train, 
there to keep food and refreshments ready for the 
soldiers who went past on their way to the Ehine, 
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and for the prisoners coming to WasserlocL In this 
work the boys liked to lend a helping hand. 

One Wednesday afternoon, when the train ran 
blowing into the station, Hans was standing on the 
platform, a basket of fruit and sandwiches on his 
arm, and a bottle of wine and a tumbler in his hand. 

The arrivals were all prisoners, except those 
German soldiers who accompanied them as guards. 

Of the latter one opened the compartment nearest 
to Hans, and the boy rushed to the door, presenting 
his provisions to the men who descended. 

The bottle was soon almost empty, for the prisoners 
crowded around him ; but there remained still two 
men in the compartment. One was a blond young 
feUow of slight frame, hardly more than a boy, and 
to him Hans offered his last sandwich and what was 
left of the wine. 

The prisoner accepted, thanking him with a 
pleasant smile; but, instead of drinking the wine 
himself, he handed the cup to his companion, saying 
in French : ' Here, Finaud, drink that ; it will cheer 
you up. Don't despair, my boy ; take courage, and 
all will be well' 

The other man was a good deal older, dark-skinned, 
with strongly -marked features and a dark moustache. 
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His face at this moment seemed to express exhaustion 
and physical pain, and he wore one of his arms in a 
bandage. He was leaning in a comer of the seat, as 
if too weak or too discouraged to rise ; but he 
stretched out his hand and received the cup, which 
he emptied. The sandwich he refused, and it fell to 
the share of the blond young fellow. 

Then a soldier came and ordered them out on the 
platform. Frowning, the wounded man rose, and his 
young companion lent him his arm and helped him 
down. 

The other prisoners, meanwhile, had already been 
formed into marching order, and the two late comers 
had to bring up the rear. As soon as they had joined 
their comrades all were marched off towards the 
town. 

On leaving the young prisoner put his hand to his 
cap, politely saluting Hans, with that same kind 
smile on his lips. The other man, leaning upon the 
former's arm, turned away with knit brows, his eyes 
bent to the ground. 

This was the first time Hans had come into per- 
sonal contact with the prisoners. But soon there 
were many more opportunities, owing to the liberality 
of the Commander of Wasserloch, who was a gentle- 
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man, and a man of the most humane intentions. 
* Surely/ he said, ' these poor fellows are not to be 
punished for having served their own country ! It 
is hard enough upon them to be exiles^ and to be 
deprived, for a time, of their liberty ; no need, there- 
fore, to add the hardships of personal annoyance to 
their humiliation,' 

The most lenient treatment was accordingly ap- 
plied to them. The officers were entirely without 
supervision. They took apartments in the citizens' 
houses, wore civil clothes, and Mrere allowed to take 
their recreation, however and wherever they liked, 
in the town, as well as outside its walls and intrench- 
ments, where the plantations on a broad glacis offered 
a pleasant walk around the lines. The only restric- 
tion to which they were subjected was their own word 
of honour not to escape from this pleasant captivity. 

As to the privates, they were quartered in a huge 
building on the ramparts, called by the boys the 
Akropolis of Wasserloch, as well as in the barrack 
rooms vacated by those of the garrison who were 
now at the seat of war. They were not allowed to 
leave off their military uniform, but they, too, enjoyed 
a great deal of liberty, within certaui bounds ; only 
they could never leave the town except under guard. 
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Thus it came to pass that soon a kind feeling and 
friendly intercourse grew up between prisoners and 
inhabitants. Those among the former who were 
familiar with some trade found regular employment 
in artisans' workshops, and you could see them busy 
at the anvil of a blacksmith, in taUors' shops, on 
cobblers' benches, and one, an Alsatian, who spoke 
the German language, was serving as salesman behind 
an ironmonger's counter. And everywhere you might 
find them sitting in coffee taverns and inns, chatting 
merrily over their pots of German beer, for which 
they soon conceived a great liking. They had plenty 
of leisure and no personal cares ; if all things had 
remained in that pleasant state they might have got 
well enough over that period of imprisonment. 



CHAPTEE IIL 

* So wholesome— profitable, 
As to rejoice at Mends but newly found.' 

Shakesfeabe {Love's Ldbou/T^s Lost). 

Of course there was a goodly number among the 
prisoners who were not skiUed artisans, and for 
whom, therefore, some other kind of work had to be 
found. Little troops of them were, in consequence, 
sent all over the agricultural districts of the neigh- 
bourhood, where the fanners employed them in hop- 
picking and potato-hoeing. But they were not very 
fond of this kind of labour, and even more than of 
the work, they complained of the rather rough fare, 
especially of the heavy brown bread, or black bread 
— schwarzbrod, as the natives call it — which forms 
part of the nutritious diet of (Jerman peasants. In 
Wasserloch the considerate Commander had agreed 
to allow those among them who were bakers to pro- 
vide for their comrades in that respect. But their 
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' houlanger de Paris * could not follow them into the 
fanning districts, and so they groaned for their tender 
wheat bread, and became rebellious like the Israelites 
in the desert, wishing themselves back by the Egypt- 
ian flesh-pots, so that at last the Commander, taking 
pity on their inflictions, called them altogether back 
to Wasserloch. 

But what was to be done with all these men ? To 
allow them to while away the long days in perfect 
inactivity would have been bad policy ; for nothing 
breeds as much mischief as idleness, and the best 
discipline is the discipline of work. Of course there 
was enough to be done, for a German fortress is 
scarcely ever finished; there are always improve- 
ments to be made, intrenchments to be dug, ramparts 
to be thrown up, new forts to be built, and the forti- 
fications grow stronger from year to year. But for 
some time the Commander hesitated to use the 
prisoners for work of this character, and when he 
did so at last, they regarded it as an indignity to be 
ordered to help in strengthening the arms of their 
enemy. 

Nevertheless it had to be done ; and so, when 
after school hours the boys went out for a stroll, they 
always found a detachment of the French employed 
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in digging and. carting sand on wheelbarrows, under 
the guard of armed soldiers. 

But even that was only nominal work, for it was 
amusing to see how carefully such a sapeur-malgr^'lui 
avoided overtaxing his strength. There were never 
more than two or three slight spadefuls of sand put into 
each wheelbarrow, and then the men plodded leisurely 
along with their terrific loads, conscious that, by thus 
curtailing their allotted task, they were serving their 
own present comfort as well as the French of the 
future, who would one day come and storm these 
very ramparts, which they did their best to keep as 
far from getting finished as was possible to their 
patriotic seK-indulgence. 

Still, there were men among them who were 
evidently not accustomed to hard manual work. 

Such a one was that boy-like young fellow who, 
on his arrival, had so kindly taken care of his suffer- 
ing and gloomy comrade. 

Hans had remembered him ; and when, some days 
after their meeting on the platform, on a sunny after- 
noon he took his usual walk of inspection among the 
sappers, he was pleased to notice his acquaintance 
busily working among his companions. 

For some time Hans looked on, till the French- 
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man became aware of him, and recognising him 
kindly nodded his head to the boy. Then Hans 
mustered up sufficient courage to address the young 
captive in French. 

Courage, it should here be stated, was really re- 
quired for such a venture, for boys in a German 
gymnasium, though they may become very fair 
scholars in the ancient languages, attain very seldom 
to great proficiency in modem idioms, nor are they 
encouraged therein by scholastic authorities. 

However, the French are a courteous people, and 
the young man, glad to be spoken to by the lad, to 
whom he felt grateful, took no notice of his very 
considerable blunders. 

' How is your friend ? ' Hans asked. ' I suppose 
he cannot yet do any work ? ' 

'Oh, no,' the youth replied. *Poor Finaud, he 
has received a bad wound in his arm, and the fever 
has much weakened him. However, we are now 
separated, and I do not know whether he is improv- 
ing. Poor fellow, it is very hard upon him.' 

'And you, have you been long at this work?' 
Hans wanted to know. 

'Oh, yes, some time,' was the reply. But it 
would soon be over, and then he and his comrades 
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would be at liberty to go into town for an hour or 
two. 

Whether he liked the town, Hans inquired. 

He could not say ; he had never yet got beyond 
the gates of the barrack-yard. 

So he had no acquaintance among the inhabit- 
ants? 

None whatever. 

Would he like to pay him a visit, and to be intro- 
duced to some of his schoolboy friends? 

Oh, certainly, he would like that very much ; it 
was only four months since he himself had left 
school. 

* Well, that is pleasant!' Hans ejaculated. *Then 
I wiU at once take you home with me.' 

So he waited till the day's task was finished, glad 
to have found this nice young fellow, and speculating 
upon the future which, no doubt, would permit them 
the most unlimited intercourse. And, in his fancy, 
he almost appropriated him as his own specieil charge. 

Why, the Commander might even be induced to 
let the young Frenchman live with him. Of course 
that dignitary could not help being thankful for get- 
ting relieved of the care of one at least of his many 
foreign guests. And as to the master with whom 
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Hans was boarding, he had no fear that he could make 
any serious objection if the Vicar paid the expenses. 

The soldiers on guard, and those who were direct- 
ing the progress of the work, had been instructed not 
to be too exacting towards their charge, and to over- 
look any little liberty the prisoners might take, as 
long as they did not engage in any serious breach of 
discipline or actual disobedience. As far as con- 
cerned himself and the garrison, the Commander was 
firmly decided that no provocation should be given 
to the captive men, and every endeavour made to 
create no ill feeling. 

Accordingly Hans' conversation with the young 
Frenchman was not at aU looked upon as a disturb- 
ance, and they might have gone on chatting much 
longer, had not the youth himself resumed his dig- 
ging, saying that he would not shirk the task he had 
been ordered to perform. 

But the working time came soon to an end, and 
then the men had to shoulder their spades and pick- 
axes, and so they marched back to their town quarters. 
Hans walked by the side of his new friend rejoicing, 
and when the prisoners had entered the casemates 
where the tools were deposited he remained outside 
waiting. 
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It did not take them long to rid themselves of 
those insignia of their bondage, and presently they 
came forth again, free men for the time, and Hans 
took the arm of his interesting acquaintance and led 
him merrily through the streets. 

So they arrived at Doctor Stallbaum's house, and 
entered the room where, on that last evening in the 
holidays, the boys had first sung the ' Watch on the 
Ehine.' 

When Hans opened the door a sight such as he 
had never beheld presented itself to the astonished 
visitor. Besides the regular occupants of the room, 
some half-dozen other boys were present, and as there 
were several beds there, as well as all the other things 
wherewith schoolboys in their homes like to surround 
themselves, large though the room was, it was very 
crowded indeed. 

But what surprised the visitor most of all, was 
the dark blue cloud of tobacco smoke which was 
hanging heavily in the air. For in that school the 
boys in the two upper classes were allowed to smoke 
as much as they liked, in their own rooms, if their 
parents or guardians consented. It was, no doubt, a 
custom they would have been much better without. 
But we are not telling a story of what ought to have 
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been (which very seldom is), but of real life, as it 
existed when the author was himself a German 
schoolboy. Smoking is the strongest national vice 
of Germany, and the school authorities, who had 
long struggled against its prevalence among their 
pupils, had been conscious of being constantly de- 
feated; and so they had at last come to terms in 
the matter, allowing smoking at home to the upper- 
form boys, but strictly prohibiting its extension to 
the streets, or to any public place, transgressions 
of this rule, whenever discovered, being severely 
punished. In exoneration, we may just add that in 
Wasserloch the pupils to whom that conditional 
right was applicable were mostly young fellows 
between seventeen and twenty, or even above, some 
wearing stately beards. Anyhow, our two young 
friends, Hans and Fritz, did not enjoy their father's 
permission to smoke ; and, though they were far 
from being model boys, in that respect at least 
they were obedient sons. But the upper-form boys 
in the room were sitting about, or lounging on the 
beds, with their long pipes in their mouths. One 
big, overgrown fellow, was writing at a high standing 
desk near the window, his lanky limbs wrapped in a 
long dressing-gown with red collar and cuflfs, and 
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smoking a pipe which was longer than himself, and 
which, when moving about, he dragged behind him 
on wheels. 

Some of the boys, around a large table *in the 
middle of the room, were preparing together the 
next day's lesson from the Iliad, one of them 
looking up the words in the dictionary. Another 
was reading to them from a newspaper the latest 
telegrams from the theatre of war, which were 
received with shouts of approbation. To a few of 
the smaller ones Fritz Enderlein, in a corner, was 
exhibiting his zoological collection, the most interest- 
ing specimen in which was a German marmot in a 
cage ; a poor, Mghtened little animal, which started 
nervously at the slightest unusual sound. 

When Hans entered with his friend all the boys 
jumped up, surrounding the latter, and shaking 
hands with him with great cordiality. Hans himself 
brought forth from under his bed a box which had 
lately arrived for the brothers from Bockelow. Out 
of this he placed on the table a ham of respectable 
size, a basin of delicious fresh country butter, in the 
preparation of which Frau Enderlein was a great 
expert, and lots of apples, pears, and plums from 
the Vicarage orchard. To this goodly fare he invited 
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his guest, who partook of it with a will, and did not 
even object to the brown farm bread, which was, 
indeed, as good as any man could wish. 

Later, when the plates were cleared away, the 
Frenchman lit a cigar which one of the boys had 
offered to him, and Hans prepared coffee on a spirit 
lamp. That the visitor liked best of all. Since he 
had left Paris, he said, he had not tasted so excellent 
a glass of coffee as this. For out of a glass he 
had to drink, in want of cups, which formed no 
part of the boys' primitive household ; but that 
was just what he liked ; he called it * un maza- 
gran' 

Of course the boys displayed a great deal of 
curiosity, and some of them were anything but dis- 
creet in the questions they addressed to the foreigner. 
But, fortunately for him, their knowledge of French 
conversation was so imperfect, that their blundering 
goodwill could not become overwhelming to him, 
and he was evidently not a little amused at their 
extraordinary attempts at talking that language, 
which had hitherto been the most neglected branch 
of their school work. Nevertheless he took great 
pains to understand them, in which sometimes he 
really succeeded ; and was himself as considerate as 
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possible in framing his sentences according to their 
linguistic attainments. 

And so the good feeling that was created by 
this visit was great on either side, and when the 
hour for which he had got his leave of absence 
approached its end, a crowd of other boys shared 
with Hans in the honour of accompanying young 
Lamain, which, as he had told them, was the French- 
man's name, to the gates of the barrack-yard, and he 
promised them to repeat his visit on the following 
day. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* Oh ! my sickening heart 
Has sunk within me, when the varions woes 
Of my brave country crowded o'er my brain 
In ghastly numbers.' 

Coleridge (Fall of Robespierre). 

Of the room-mates we saw together in the last 
chapter, that tall fellow who was in the habit of 
wheeling his long pipe behind him, had been one of 
the first to apply for admission into the ranks after 
the declaration of war had been published. But 
having neither the required age, nor as yet a suffi- 
ciently strong frame, as he had grown very quickly, 
he had been rejected, and felt now somewhat dis- 
appointed. However, being of a quiet disposition, 
he went on as usual ; reading rather hard, since, at 
the end of the coming winter term, he would have to 
go in for his final examination before going to a 
university; and, besides, indulging as ever in his 
passion for constructing extraordinary instruments, 
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dissecting cats, extracting the teeth of those among 
his friends who had the courage to deliver themselves 
into his hands, and thus generaUy anticipating the 
medical profession which he intended to enter. His 
name was Huber. 

He was on good terms with one of the assistant 
surgeons in the military hospital, with whom he 
frequently went the round of the sick-rooms. So he 
did also on the day after Lamain's first visit at the 
boarding-house. There were several Frenchmen 
there, some of them more or less seriously wounded, 
though not mortally, else they would not have been 
transported so far inland. 

Huber always brought cigars and tobacco for 
those among them whose state offered no objection 
to their smoking, and his gifts were never declined. 
Most of the men were glad when he visited them : 
they felt that it was real sympathy, and not only the 
interest of a medical student that brought him there; 
and so they were not offended at seeing him regard 
their wounds with a professional eye. 

Still, there was one patient who had never yet 
acknowledged his kindness by a word, or even a nod, 
of gratitude. Huber always found him up, either 
restlessly pacing the floor, or sitting with his head 
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resting upon his elbow, brooding, and staring into 
vacuity. 

He was a man of dark complexion ; the lines of 
his face were sharply designed, and the firmly-closed 
lips almost concealed by a strong black beard. His 
burning eyes lay deep in their hollow sockets, and 
there was in them an expression of suffering which 
appealed to the heart, while his behaviour repelled 
friendly approach. 

For this poor fellow the youth had conceived a 
great pity, not so much on account of the wound in 
his arm — ^which, though ugly enough, being caused 
by a shrapnel fragment, was in a fair way of healing 
— as for his unhappy state of mind. 

This time Huber saw the silent patient stretched 
out on his bed, and over it he read the man's name, 
written with chalk on a black tablet — it was 
' Finaud.' 

Huber at once remembered what Hans had told 
him about the first meeting with Lamain in the rail- 
way station, and a mention of the name dropped by 
the young Frenchman during their conversation. 

So he sat down on a chair by Finaud's bedside, 
seeing he was not asleep, and said that he could tell 
him good news of his friend Lamain. 
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At this a slight animation came over the gloomy 
face, and there was almost a softness in the voice 
with which he answered : ' Lamain I Is it possible 
that you should know him ? ' 

Huber told of the young captive's visit at the 
boarding-house. 

For a while Finaud was again silent. Then, as if 
to himseK : * Yes, that is quite like him ; he would 
forgive ; his is not that fervent spirit which knows 
only one glorious thing in the world, one sacred idol : 
France, glorious France.' 

' And still,* he went on, after a pause, ' he is a 
manly fellow, and I owe him my life. I was dying 
with thirst when I had received my wound, and the 
loss of blood had so weakened me I could not creep 
one step farther. Among the vineyards, on that 
steep hillside, the sun was burning like a heated 
furnace ; the vines were all young saplings, giving no 
shade ; the ground seemed to be red-hot iron. Oh, 
what torment ! There he discovered me lying, and 
he went and found a well for me and brought me 
fresh cooling water in his flask ; ah, the very water 
of life! But there those execrable Prussians rushed 
upon us, and took us prisoners ; him, noble fellow, 
for my sake.' 
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Again he paused. Then he groaned, and, cover- 
ing his eyes with both his hands : ' Oh, would he had 
let me perish there ! Then I should not have lived 
to see the disgrace of the accursed enemy's triumph, 
and France a wretched prey of German barbarians, 
and myseK a miserable slave of their brutal des- 
potism/ 

With that he hid his face in the pillow, and 
Huber left him in deep pity. 

But on the following day he returned to the 
hospital, this time bringing some French books 
with him which he lent to those of the sick men who 
were fond of reading, and did not prefer to play cards 
all the time, as most of them did. 

One of the works, Victor Hugo's Notre-Dame de 
Paris, which was a special favourite of his, he took 
to Finaud. The man was leaning with his back 
against the window-frame, his look fixed upon the 
ground, when young Huber, having received no reply 
to his knock, entered the room. 

Finaud returned no answer to the youth's inquiry 
after his health; nor did he pay any attention to 
Huber's remark that he had brought him some help in 
smoking, a book, and some help in reading it, cigars. 

But when the youth continued how fond he was of 
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this book, how he admired Hugo, how he felt quite 
at home in mediseval Paris; and when he even spoke 
of that Greek word chiselled in the stone of the 
cathedral, which gives a deep significance to the 
story — Necessity ; when he said that we have all to 
bow under the decrees of fate, but that we should not 
break down under them, but bear them like men, 
and not lose our hope and our courage; then the 
prisoner's eyes flashed, and he lifted his head and 
said in a hollow voice : ' Hope, courage, necessity, 
you say? Tou who have broken our courage, de- 
stroyed our hope, and enforced the decrees of necessity 
with the despot's chain I Tou, you, Prussian, you 
dare to tell me of these things which are insolent 
mockery, which are an outrage in your mouth! 
Never speak to me again ; for I hate you, all of you. 
Leave me ! ' 

He pointed with his finger to the door, and Huber 
quietly went out of the room, having left his book on 
the table. 

But he could not be angry with the man. No, he 
pitied him all the more ; for he honoured the cause 
of this suffering. He saw that this was an ardent 
patriot, who could not bear the humiliation of his 
country. 
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' What a terrible thing is war/ he thought, ' where 
the victor's triumph is the curse of the vanquished ; 
and even that triumph purchased at the price of 
unspeakable agonies among his own partizans ! ' 

Thus personal intercourse enabled him to see in 
the broken-down enemy no longer the enemy, but 
the feUow-man who had natural claims upon his 
sympathy. 

The same was the case all over the town ; and it 
was indeed pleasing to notice how prominent was the 
humane aspect of the situation, and how there was, 
in that national warfare, so little of personal ill-feeling 
against the adversary. That it was possible to the 
citizens to welcome those captives into their homes, 
to work with them in kindness and goodwill, and 
scarcely ever to think of them as personally opposed, 
and that most of the prisoners reciprocated this feel- 
ing : that seems to me to have been one of the most 
hopeful signs in that terrible war. Since then, it is 
true, the fire of hatred has been stirred by a Chau- 
vinist press, and the two nations seem now to be 
more doggedly embittered against each other than 
they were even during the war, when the enemy's 
human love had to be helpingly at work. But all 
that is only artificial. National hatred is not natural. 
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it is hatched by the evil passions and selfish designs 
of those who know how to lay hold of the untrained 
intellects of the masses, and to employ them for 
their own ends. But, thank God, the general spread 
of education will help to make cm end of all that, 
leavened by the spirit of Christ, who promised that 
the meek shall inherit the earth. 



CHAPTEE V. 

* And, mark me I all my friends of the furry snout 
Shall join a chorus shout, 
We will be heard — we'll spoil 
Your wicked ruination toil.* — Hood. 

As we saw, the reception which the French met 
with in Wasserloch, especially from the schoolboys, 
was one of hospitality; they were regarded, not as 
enemies, but as foreign guests. But in this true 
history we cannot omit the fact that there were 
also exceptions to that generous consideration for 
the unfortunate. 

On the one hand, there were some whose narrow 
minds were full of real hatred of all the Frenchmen 
under the sun, every one of whom they looked upon 
as an embodiment of all imaginable vices, falsehood, 
and frivolity, and who, therefore, called every kind 
word or act extended to the prisoners treason against 
king and country. These Chauvinists and fanatics 
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went about denouncing those who showed their more 
liberal sentiments by maintaining friendly relations 
with the prisoners. 

There was one man especially, a soapboiler by 
trade, and enjoying the name of Krakel, who, at the 
outbreak of the war, had stood in the greatest fear of 
the Turcos, and who now felt it his duty to go to the 
headmaster of the gymnasium and to Doctor Stall- 
baum, bringing with him a list of all the boys whom, 
after some days' espionage, he had ascertained, as he 
said, to be in secret conspiracy with the enemy. But 
neither of these gentlemen had a fancy for that kind 
of patriotism in which the good man indulged, and 
Herr Krakel got snubbed by the headmaster, and 
laughed at by Doctor Stallbaum. 

The latter, when the old informer had, in righteous 
fury, taken himself off, called Huber to his study. 
This young man was the head boy, or * primus 
omnium* as they say in Germany, of the school, and 
the masters treated him with that respect which his 
many-sided talents and the honest simplicity of his 
character deserved. 

'You know, dear Huber,' the master said, 'you 
have my full confidence in everything you do, and 
so, of course, also in your dealings with the prisoners. 
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But take care not to give ofifence to Herr Krakel, if 
you can avoid it, and tell the other boys that the 
same is my wish in regard to themselves/ 

Then he shook hands with the youth, and Huber 
returned to his own room, knowing that he was to 
go on as before. 

But there was still, among the townsfolk, a second 
category of French-eaters, or Franzosenfresser, as they 
were nicknamed, namely, those whose spite was ex- 
cited by personal jealousy. These were some envious 
women of the landlady class. 

When the infantry regiment which formed part of 
the garrison at Wasserloch had left for the seat of 
war, a number of furnished apartments, inhabited by 
the junior officers, had been vacated, and the owners 
were glad to let them to the French officers. But 
some women had not had the same good fortune as 
their neighbours, and in their envy they assembled 
their gossips in their tenantless lodgings, and among 
these good souls it was decreed that no German 
woman who respected her own and her country's 
honour could allow a Frenchman in her house. 

This party took counsel with those mentioned 
above who were haters of the French by principle. 
After the name of their leader, Herr Krakel, the 
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latter were, by the boys, called the Krakeder party ; 
for Krakeder means in German a brawler, a fellow 
who likes to kick up a row; and this soon became 
the nickname of the whole noble alliance. These 
people, then, joined in calumny against the two or 
three harmless women in whose homes the French 
officers had found shelter, and soon there was at 
work, among the most narrow-minded and ignorant 
of the townspeople, a regular system of proscrip- 
tion and personal annoyance of these poor land- 
ladies. 

After the victories of Mars la Tour and Grave- 
lotte, some of the most spiteful even went secretly to 
the lodgings of the captive officers, chalking the 
names of those two battles upon the humiliated 
men's doors, and making them believe that this was 
done by their own landladies. 

The consequence of all this was that, after a short 
period of resistance, the poor ladies saw no other 
way out of their disgrace but to give their lodgers 
notice to quit, who, after that, took rooms in a hotel, 
the windows of which looked upon the market-place. 
Then, of course, the victorious Krakeder party 
triumphed, and they even went so far as to gener- 
ously pardon the women who, they said, had made a 
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noble sacrifice to their patriotic duty. But they 
continued to annoy the French. 

Unfortunately, at this time, a ghastly story was 
noised abroad, which was by no means calculated to 
produce a kinder feeling towards the prisoners. A 
new detachment of the latter had arrived, most of 
them Turcos. As was the custom, all of them, on 
their arrival, had been subjected to a medical exami- 
nation, and in the course of this the surgeon had 
discovered, under the dress of one of the Africans, a 
human hand, in a half-rotten state, tied upon his 
back by a string, a gruesome sight indeed, and the 
fingers of that hand were covered with rings, some of 
which bore the arms of German families. 

Now, of course, every one knows that marauders, 
the hyenas of the battlefield, are as sure to do their 
horrible work in times of war as the buzzard to 
scent the carcase of a dead deer in the forest, and 
make his meal of it. And it is no wonder that, once 
upon a time, such a monster is to be found even in 
the ranks of the army. But the Krakeeler party 
rejoiced over this story, on which their hatred could 
now feed. This, they said, was the way the French 
dealt with German soldiers, murdering them, and 
robbing their dead bodies, and cutting their limbs 
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off, and eating them perhaps. And with such 
murderers Prussian schoolboys were fraternising: 
oh, it was a shame, such as had never before been 
witnessed in the Fatherland, and it was the bounden 
duty of every citizen of Wasserloch who did not wish 
to be murdered in his bed, and to see the French 
traitors getting over-night the mastership of their 
fortress, to put a stop to the Kberty of these mutinous 
knaves, and the shameless proceedings of their 
German abettors. 

Such were the contents of a memorable speech 
delivered one evening by the patriotic soapboiler in 
a beerhouse where his aUies consorted. 

At about the same time there arrived, at the 
Vicarage of Bockelow, a letter which caused no small 
surprise to Pastor Enderlein. It ran as follows : — 

'Eeverend Sir — If you are a true Prussian, you 
will be grieved to hear of the outrageous behaviour of 
your sons, of which it is my painful duty to inform you. 
All the patriots in this place, of whom there are not a 
few, have been shocked at having to witness not only 
the most indecent familiarity between your boys and 
some of that accursed race whom it is every honest 
man's pride to hate and to despise, but also to become 
acquainted with secret plots which those spies are 
laying to overpower the garrison of Wasserloch, and 
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thus to begin a war against us in our own country, for 
the execution of which plots they make use of your un- 
suspecting boys, whose morals and manners they at the 
same time corrupt. 

'Eeverend Sir, it is a wretched shame that such 
should be the case, and I weep the tears of a true 
patriot while I write these words. I entreat you to use 
all your paternal authority to recall your infatuated 
sons from the treacherous path by which they are 
rapidly going to perdition. I am indignant to have to 
say that not even their masters are awake to the duties 
of a Prussian subject, and I therefore recognise all the 
more the necessity of shouting out the truth. I hope 
that it is not yet too late, and that I and my patriotic 
friends shall be able soon to crush the rising danger. 
For this object, it will be one of my special aims to 
frustrate, as much as lies within my power, the inter- 
course between the inhabitants of our place and those 
hateful French vermin. If you think fit to give me 
special instructions as to watching the doings of your 
sons, it will be all the better. I shall be only too glad 
to interfere with a strong arm. — ^Your respectful servant, 

' Jonas Krakel, 
* Chandler and Soapboiler.* 



CHAPTEE VI. 

' Our frowning foemen of the night 
Are brothers at the dawn of day.' 

Whittibe. 

In the meantime the boys had continued their inter- 
course with Lamain, who passed many a pleasant 
hour in their company. By constant practice they 
made rapid progress in talking French, and whenever 
they had got hopelessly entangled in a net of blunders, 
to which the young Frenchman listened with the 
politest attention, Huber, who through early training 
had a better knowledge of the French language, 
interfered as their interpreter. Lamain understood 
some German, but as he saw how eager the boys 
were of perfecting themselves in his own language, 
he consented never to make use of his knowledge in 
his intercourse with them. 

He was not as boisterous as some of his sanguine 
compatriots, but of a cheerful disposition. And it 
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soon became apparent that he had received a good 
education ; and Hans, who could as yet boast of no 
very great scholarship, discovered that the young 
man's assistance in his efforts at Greek prose com- 
position was very useful to him. 

One afternoon the Enderleins were alone with 
Lamain in their room. Fritz, who seldom made an 
attempt at talking French, being still in one of the 
lower classes, sat in a corner working with his saw 
at some fretwork. Hans, who was already in Secunda, 
which, in a German gjnnnasium, corresponds to the 
fifth form of an English pubKc school, was sitting 
side by side with his friend near one of the windows, 
in Kvely conversation, which, however, on his part 
was often interrupted by references to the dic- 
tionary. 

Lamain was relating amusing anecdotes from his 
school life. He had been pupil of a lycee in Paris, 
and to Hans all he had to teU about the customs in 
these French schools, which were so different from 
those in Germany^ — rather more like English private 
schools, with an enormous amount of supervision — 
was new and interesting. For guard duties some 
wretched usher was generally appointed, whom 
Lamain called the pion. What an unpleasant insti- 
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tution that was, Hans exclaimed, and the Frenchman 
agreed. " * However/ he said, ' we boys mostly got the 
better of ompum, and actually believed that his sole 
function was to furnish us with excuses for doing all 
sorts of unexpected mischief. Once, indeed, he was 
marching us along the Boulevard St Michel, we in 
our uniforms like soldiers, and he as proud as a 
sergeant, but unconsciously bearing the inscription 
fastened to his hat : " This is the harlequin of the 
Zyc^ Jean Jacques Bausseau" We Uttle thought 
what cruel young brutes we were/ 

Presently Huber came home. He was pleased to 
see Lamain, and shook hands with him. The visitor 
brought a volume of Moli&re out of the pocket of his 
long blue overcoat and returned it to the primus, 
from whom he had borrowed it. Huber offered him 
another volume of the same poet. ' Or would you 
prefer some novel this time V he asked. 

The young man replied that he preferred Molifere. 
Then he hesitated a few minutes, and at last, blushing 
deeply, he said : * I want to ask another favour of you. 
I lost my knapsack on the battlefield, and in it there 
were all my possessions. Could you procure me a 
French Bible?' 

Huber also blushed, and was embarrassed. 'I 
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thought you French people did not care for that kind 
of thing/ he answered, after a short pause. 

' Don't you V Lamain inquired. 

'Well, I can't say that I am in the habit of 
reading the Bible, except at school, where we read 
Paul's Epistles in Greek' 

' And if you had not to do that you would not 
look at it at all?' 

' Indeed, I believe I shouldn't.' 

Lamain was silent, and seemed sorry, and Huber 
looked musingly out into the street. But he soon 
turned round and said : ' Never mind, I will get you 
one.' And, with a kind clap of his hand on the 
Frenchman's shoulder, he went to his desk and 
opened his Tacitus. Instead of reading, however, 
his looks were fixed upon the wall, which must have 
been very interesting, for he did not take his eyes oflF 
it for a long time. 

Hans had resumed the conversation with his 
friend. While they were talking a knock was heard 
at the door, and Schimmelpfennig, one of Huber's 
class-fellows, who lived in furnished apartments by 
himself, entered. He was a tall, finely-grown fellow, 
dressed in the most fastidious style, but with rather 
glassy, unintelligent eyes. We may at once say that 
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with the boys he went by the nickname of Bomf-brla- 
mode. 

This elegant young gentleman crossed the room, 
steering to Huberts desk, without taking the slightest 
notice of Lamain, who was civilly rising from his 
seat. 

The primus^ well aware of and understanding the 
visitor's behaviour, nevertheless said kindly : * Well, 
old man, how are you ? This is our friend Monsieur 
Lamain/ And then in French to the latter : ' This is 
Herr Schimmelpfennig/ 

The elegant youngfop only stared insolently over his 
pince-nez into Lamain's face, which was getting flushed 
with indignation. Then he laid a manuscript book 
on the desk, saying to Huber : ' Here is your trigono- 
metrical problem ; I have copied it.' 

Hans jumped up. ' What an ass you are, Schim- 
melpfennig ! ' he shouted. * And still you are not 
so stupid after all, for if you had not already copied 
Huber's solution, you would be less impudent.' 

But Huber remained very cool. * Let it be,' he 
said ; ' but I must ask you, Schimmelpfennig, not to 
repeat your visits to our room if you mean to refuse 
the usual forms of conventional intercourse to our 
guests.' 

E 
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' Well, you know, I won't come again, anyhow/ 
was the young dandy's answer. * Better keep one's 
hands clean of people who forget what they owe to 
the honour of the Prussian arms.* 

Neither of the others deigned to reply. So Schim- 
melpfennig lit a cheroot and stalked out of the house. 
When he was turning round the next comer he was 
suddenly met by Herr Zopfelmann, one of the junior 
masters of the gymnasium, and tried in vain to hide 
his cigar. 

* Indeed, Schimmelpfennig,' the master exclaimed, 
'you have the insolence to smoke under my very 
nose in a public thoroughfare !' 

* Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,' the convicted beau 
replied sneakingly ; * I have only just left home, and, 
indeed, I forgot that I was smoking.' 

But the master looked at him with contempt. 
* You are not even manly enough to own to your 
fault,' he said. * I shall report you to the head- 
master.' 

Which, accordingly, he did on the following day. 
In consequence, the great Schimmelpfennig received 
two hours' carceTy that is, he was locked up in the 
school prison, a mode of punishment which is only 
applied after serious ofifences. 
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When they were left alone again Huber tried to 
make an excuse, but Lamain broke into a hearty 
laugh. ' Don't say anything about it/ he exclaimed. 
' Indeed, I was angry at first ; but it is only one 
of many things which I have made up my mind 
to, taking them as a matter of course. You are 
my dear friends, and that is reason enough to be 
thankful.' 

But Hans was still in a rage. * The brute ! The 
blockhead ! ' he muttered again and again. 

At last Huber also could not help laughing. 
' No,* he said, * no, it does not matter, Lamain ; you 
are right.' But soon he became earnest again. ' I, 
too,* he continued, *am thankfuL I had offered 
myself to the military authorities, that I might take 
part in the war ; and I might have killed you, for 
all I know, or you me. And now these last weeks 
have brought me into personal contact with you and 
your comrades, and all seems so different. I have 
begun to see that while they are fighting abroad, we 
here at home have also our task, and it is perhaps 
the nobler one ; we have to keep the fire of human 
love and fellowship burning. It becomes to me 
stranger every day that war is at all possible, and so it 
will some day seem to all that bear the human shape. 
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Meanwhile, we at least shall not forget again that we 
are brothers/ 

For a time the three young fellows sat stUl together, 
talking quietly, and feeling, every One of them, that 
they were fond of each other, and belonged to each 
other. Then Lamain had to leave, and Hans went 
with him. Fritz had gone out already a short while 
before their departure. 

When all had left the room Huber took his Bible 
from the shelf where it had become dusty. He 
opened it on his desk, and read many a chapter, first 
in St. John's Gospel, then in St. Luke's, and it was 
aU so new to him, and so much grander than he had 
ever known it before. At last he came to the words : 
' And the whole multitude sought to touch him : for 
there went virtue out of him, and healed them alL* 
There he stopped ; and I think he did touch Him. 
When the boys returned they wondered what had 
happened to him, for his face was shining. 



CHAPTER VIL 

' We are not so removed for utter loss, 
Bat for some favour, suited to our need.' 

WOEDSWOETH. 

The Enderlein boys were in the habit of sending to 
their parents regular accounts of all that was interest- 
ing in their school life. They always had their 
letters ready by Saturday afternoon, when they were 
called for by one of the Bockelow farmers, who pro- 
vided the "Wasserloch market with dairy produce, 
thus reaching the Vicarage on the same evening. 
These messages were hearty, simple, and truthful ; for 
the brothers had nothing to conceal from their parents. 
So, of course, the Vicar was perfectly aware of 
the boyish friendship that had sprung up between 
Hans and the young captive when the soapboiler's 
message arrived, and he felt in no way alarmed, 
merely regarding it as the utterance of a kind of 
insanity, repeatedly produced, in the course of history, 
in certain minds, by certain political constellations. 
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But he desired to become enabled, by personal 
acquaintance with Lamain, to judge whether the 
young Frenchman was the right sort of companion 
for his boys. And besides, there were some pleasing 
recollections of his own boyhood called up by this 
fellowship among the young people, for he had re- 
ceived his own education in the French gymnasium 
at Berlin, and had never forgotten that thus he owed 
a great deal of the best in hi^ development to French 
influence. 

So, one fine morning, in the last week of August, 
he was preparing to pay a visit to his boys, and the 
big old carriage was waiting before the vine-covered 
Vicarage porch. 

When he was just rising from breakfast, and ready 
to start, the postman brought him a letter from 
"Wasserloch, in which Hans wrote as follows : — 

*Dear Father — Our friend Lamain has asked 
Huber for a French Bible, as he lost his own when he 
was taken prisoner, so I thought you would Hke to send 
him the one you used as a schoolboy in the French 
gjrmnasium. He is a splendid fellow, and always makes 
the best of things. Some of us wondered at first at his 
good humour, as he seemed to take the defeat of the 
French almost too easily, for some of his comrades are 
much depressed by all that has come over them and 
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their country. But I have now got at the secret of his 
cheerfulness ; it is because he firmly trusts in God- 
that makes him feel safe, and contented with his lot 

' Dear old Huber, as you know, was not much of a 
Christian as to outward forms ; though in helpfulness, 
and in kindness of hearty none could be more so. He 
was much surprised when it came out that Lamain is 
not a heathen, as he had expected most Frenchmen 
would be, and apparently it has set him thinking. He 
does not talk about it ; but since then I often find him 
over his Bible, and his maimer is now even more lovingly 
kind than it always has been. 

'Fritz is just gone bathing ; but he sends his love to 
you and mamma, to which I add my own. — ^Your affec- 
tionate son, Hans.* 

This letter — ^having read it with joyful emotion — 
the Vicar took to his wife, 6uid both parents were 
thankful for the good influence that connection with 
the prisoner had brought to bear upon their children, 
but most of all for the innocent piety of their own 
dear boy, which was attested by the simple writing. 

Then he went to his study and took the little 
French Bible, which was so dear a memory of his 
boyhood, from the shelf, and wrote upon its fly-leaf 
the words from Acts xii. 5 : — * Pierre 4tait done gard4 
dans la prison ; mais FjSglise faisait sans cesse des 
prices d Dieu pour lui' 
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So with this Bible in his pocket, and having stored 
under the splash leather a basket full of good things 
packed for the boys by their mother, the Vicar set 
forth on his journey. 

When, after some hours' driving, he reached the 
lines of "Wasserloch, there a detachment of the pri- 
soners was again at work, under the direction of 
Sergeant Becker of the Artillery stationed in the 
fortress ; so the Vicar alighted, and ordered his coach- 
man to drive on to the inn where he used to put up 
with his horses, deciding on his own part to walk 
into the town. But before doing so he took a good 
look at the prisoners, speaking some kind words to 
those who were near him, and receiving a ready reply 
to the excellent French he had saved from his school 
days. 

Then he went to the overseer, asking him whether 
there was a young man of the name of Lamain among 
these labourers. 

'Oh, yes, sir, there he is !' the Sergeant replied, 
* Do you see the young fellow in yon comer who so 
vigorously swings his pickaxe ? That's him ; juid a 
brick he is, I can tell you. That fellow is a volim- 
teer, and any one can see that it wasn't sung to him 
by his cradle that he would have to do such navvy's 
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work. But he is the most willing worker among all 
our prisoners ; always doing the best he can, cmd doing 
it cheerfully, and not making a sham, nor grumbling, 
as most of 'em do.' 

The Yicar was glad to hear this good report, cmd, 
having thanked the man, he crossed over to where 
TATnain was toiling. 

*Tou have not always done such heavy work, I 
believe V he began when the Frenchman noticed him. 

' No, sir, I have not,' was the reply ; * and I fear 
you wonder at my awkwardness.' 

' On the contrary,' the Vicar answered, ' I should 
not have thought of it if I had not been told. But I 
suppose you were educated for a different line of 
work ?' 

This Lamain affirmed; it was his intention, he 
said, to devote himseH to study. 

' "Was your father a man of letters V 

His father had been a clergyman, Lamain said. 

* Then you are a Protestant ? How glad I am to 
hear that ! Not as if I had a small opinion of the 
piety of Boman Catholics ; but Protestantism is the 
purer form of Christianity.' 

Then Lamain looked attentively into the Vicar^s 
face, which was precisely what Hans's features pro- 
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mised to become after some thirty years. The like- 
ness was iinmistakable, cmd, smiling, he said: 'I 
think, sir, you are Mr. Enderlein?' 

So they made acquaintance ; and, having invited 
hiTTi to dine with him and the boys after his work 
should be over, the Vicar put the French Bible into the 
young man's hand, and then walked towards the town. 

Lamain, when he received the sacred book, was 
deeply moved. He opened it, reading the verse on 
the fly-leaf, and then he murmured: *Tes, and 
henceforth that other word will be true for me: 
"And, behold, the angel of the Lord came upon him, 
and a light shined in the prison." ' 

Then he secured his treasure in his pocket, and 
set to work again. 

The Vicar, meanwhile, went straightway to the 
Commander's house. Being kindly received by that 
gentleman, he told him of the friendly intercourse 
between Lamain and his boys, and that he was 
pleased at it, as he thought the young Frenchman 
a character of sterling qualities, and, moreover, be- 
lieved this to be a good opportunity for the boys to 
acquire a better knowledge of the French language 
than they could attain by the poor two hours a week 
during which French was taught at their school. 
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He wished, therefore, to appoint Lamain as a regular 
teacher to the brothers, for which task, no doubt, he 
was well qualified, and requested the Commander 
to excuse him from working on the fortifications 
in the same way that the cobblers and tailors and 
bakers were excused, being employed instead by 
the townspeople. Of course he knew this would 
be a favour ; but such Lamain had deserved, accord- 
ing to the testimony of his overseer. 

The Commander graciously agreed. 

Then the Vicar had still a further request to 
make. Would he allow the young prisoner some 
Saturday to accompany his friends to Bockelow, and 
there to stay till the Monday morning ? 

At this the Commander hesitated. *0f course 
the captive officers leave the town without guard ; 
but they have given their word of honour not to 
escape. With a private, even though he be a volun- 
teer, it is very diflferent; it is not the custom to 
accept the word of honour of privates. If I allow 
him to visit you, I think I should have to send a 
guard with him.' 

*But he is a gentleman, and a Christian,* the 
Vicar pleaded. 'Surely it would be safe, in this 
case, to make an exception to the rule.' 
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*I believe it would/ was the answer; 'but I hesi- 
tate to make such an exception ; it might appear an 
injustice to the rest of the prisoners/ Then, after 
musing for some minutes, he continued : ' However, 
Herr Pastor, I vnll make this exception. But, in 
confidence, I am sometimes doubtful whether it was 
wise policy to accord as much liberty to the prisoners 
as they are here enjoying. On the one hand, there 
are some unreasonable citizens who, in their mistaken 
patriotism, disturb our peace ; and, on the other, there 
is the want of discipline among the prisoners them- 
selves. They are men of as much courage juid as 
full of love for their country as our own soldiers; 
but they have not learnt to keep discipline as we 
understand it here in Prussia. This want of disci- 
pline is one of the chief reasons of their being de- 
feated by our armies on the battlefield; and this 
same reason makes it difficult to manage them while 
they are prisoners. So it is possible that I shall 
have some day to restrict their liberty. But for the 
present, at least, I shall give orders respecting your 
proUgi; may he have all possible success as a 
French master. And any Saturday you choose I 
will send him to Bockelow.' 

The Vicar was much gratified when he left the 
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Commander. Then he went to his boys, who had 
ah:eady found out the coachman and taken posses- 
sion of their hamper. And later, when TAmain had 
joined them, he excused his sons and Huber from 
Doctor Stallbaum's dinner and took them all to the 
best hotel in the town, where they partook of such 
a repast as boys know how to appreciate. And the 
pleasantest conversation they had, during which the 
clergyman's respect both for Huber and Lamain 
was greatly confirmed. 

In the evening he returned to Bockelow; but 
before leaving he posted the following note, in 
answer to the soapboiler's letter : — 

* Sir — The intercourse of my sons with the French 
prisoners is taking place with my fullest approval I 
should be an unworthy minister of the Gospel of peace 
if I tried to prevent any man, and especially my own 
children, from obeying the command of Christ our 
Master : " Love your enemies." — Yours, etc., 

*C. Enderlein.' 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

' And the citadel was lighted. 
And the hall was gayly drest/ 

Bret Habtb. 

On the second of September that memorable event 
took place which, though it did not yet conclude the 
war, was regarded as the beginning of the end, and 
left no doubt that Germany was the victor. This 
was the battle of Sedan, in which Napoleon's empire 
came to a tragic conclusion. In its unexampled and 
almost incredible completeness of success, that vic- 
tory of the Germans, that defeat of the French, will 
ever be looked at with astonishment, not unmixed 
with indignation at the pitiful sight of such a sur- 
render. Indeed, the god of war, in that battle of 
Sedan, had the most extraordinary fit of grim 
humour ever witnessed in history, and the enormous 
disaster was hugely ludicrous. In the battle twenty- 
five thousand Frenchmen had been taken prisoners. 
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and after it an army of eighty-three thousand men, 
including all their officers and their Emperor, with 
all their arms and cannons, and ten thousand horses, 
yielded themselves up to the German commander, 
and were transported into the captivity of the 
adversary's country. 

When the news of these events reached Wasser- 
loch there arose in the fortress an uproarious delight. 
All the houses put out flags at once, and in the 
gymnasium the headmaster made a solemn speech to 
the boys, who. had assembled in the great hall, after 
which he gave them a holiday, and they went out 
into the streets, shouting and jubilant. 

On that day the prisoners were not taken out to 
work on the fortifications, nor did they leave their 
quarters. They sat about in silent groups, listening 
to the noise of a thousand voices outside, and at the 
thunder of the volleys fired from the ramparts. 

When, at his usual hour, Lamain did not appear 
in the boys' room, Hans was doubtful whether he 
had not better leave him to himself on such a day. 
But fearing his friend might think him taken up in 
selfish satisfaction, he at last wended his way to 
the barrack building, anxious to press the dear 
fellow's hand, and to whisper to him a word of comfort. 
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On his entering the barrack -yard he saw the 
prisoners walking or standing about disconsolately. 
In their general depression very few of them took 
any notice of him, and the looks of those who did 
were far from friendly. Poor fellows, how bitter 
was their position ! 

But in a comer of the yard Lamain was sitting 
on a tumed-up wheelbarrow, the Bible open in his 
hand, and reading from it to four or five of his com- 
rades who were grouped around him. His face was 
paler than usual, juid lighted by an earnest emotion. 
His voice was trembling ; but he read the consola- 
tions of the divine word with a fervour Hans had 
never yet seen so deeply expressed in his whole 
being. 

The passages he read were from the Psalms. 
When Hans approached he just heard the conclusion 
of the twenty-seventh Psalm : *I had fainted, unless 
I had believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the 
land of the living. Wait on the Lord ; be of good 
courage, and he shall strengthen thine heart : wait, 
I say, on the Lord.' Then the reader turned over to 
the twenty-ninth Psalm, and finished with the words : 
'The Lord will give strength unto his people; the 
Lord wiU bless his people with peace.' 
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There were tears in the eyes of some of those 
men who listened to the divine message ; surely, 
they that laboured and were heavy laden, coming 
to Him, found that rest He had promised to them 
that approach Him ; and Lamain's words, when he 
had received that gift of the Bible, were true indeed: 
'A light shined in the prison/ 

He did not rise when he saw his young friend, 
but silently grasped his hand. Nor did Hans speak ; 
and soon he left again, knowing that all was welL 

In the evening there was grand illumination of 
all the houses in the town, especially of the windows 
looking out upon the market-place; only those of 
the rooms occupied by the French officers, in their 
hotel, remained dark. 

Many shopkeepers had put up transparent de- 
vices in various colours, showing forth the names 
of the great battles and their victorious generals. 
But they were all left in the dark by Herr Krakel's 
artistic taste. That rejoicing patriot had erected, in 
his show-window, a huge altar of soap, and upon this 
erection throned the busts of King William and his 
chancellor Bismarck, both of them likewise of soap, 
and glaring upon admiring humanity through two 
pair of big black beads, which served them as eye- 

F 
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balls. These soap monuments were resplendent in 
the glorious light of candles of all sizes and colours, 
the most exquisite sacrifice the chandler's shop had 
furnished to its worthy owner, as a burnt-offering 
upon his altar. And to crown the whole, and as an 
interpretation, over all this soap there was to be read 
the transparent inscription, the soapboiler's own 
poetical idea : ' They have washed the disgrace off 
Germany's banner/ 

Poor Krakel ! It came to pass, in the course of 
the evening, that some hundred or more of the 
schoolboys, many with Chinese lanterns or pitch 
torches in their hands, formed an Indian file, or 
goose-march, as they called it, and thus made the 
round of the streets. 

It happened that the soapboiler's shop was 
situated in a comer house, and had two entrance 
doors, opening at right angles to each other. So one 
boy exclaimed : * Let's pass through Krakel's shop ! ' 
and the proposition was received with shouts of 
approval. 

Accordingly, the procession directed their steps 
solemnly to the house of the great patriot, and the 
leader threw the doors open, followed slowly and 
majestically by the line of young triunvphatores. 
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But there were some loose-tongued young birds 
among them, and Herr Krakel, who had been watch- 
ing from behind his counter the crowd outside that 
was staring at his soap exhibition, was greeted by 
words that made his blood tingle. 

' Hah/ said one of the boys, referring to the trans- 
parent inscription, 'wasn't it a splendid wash, Herr 
Krakel?' 

'And did you furnish all the soap that did it?' 
inquired {mother. 

' Oh, you didn't ? ' said a third. ' Wouldn't Bis- 
marck buy it from you ? What a shame !' 

Poor B[rakel, indeed ! He was purple with rage ; 
but he was too great a coward to venture an offen- 
sive reply, and so the boys, after they had all passed 
through the shop, halted outside, and instead of 
cheering, which they had done before the houses of 
their headmaster, and of some gentlemen whose 
places were the most tastefully and sensibly 
decorated, here before the soapboiler's altar they 
all broke out in an unanimous, thundering laughter : 
'Ha, ha, ha !' and again, ^Ha, ha, ha!' such as the 
streets of Wasserloch had not resounded to within 
the memory of the most aged people. 

Then the procession continued its pilgrimage, and 
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after some wandering arrived before the house where 
their school -fellow Schimmelpfennig was living in 
apartments. 

This distinguished personage had not thought it 
fit to form a member in the Indian file, but had 
planned something more exquisite instead. While 
the boys were approaching below, he was standing 
in his room, triumphant over a heap of cut-up news- 
papers, and swinging a pair of scissors in his hand, 
while he looked with the greatest possible satisfaction 
upon the work of ingenuity he had just finished. 
This was a Latin device, cut out, in huge letters, 
from the said newspapers, and pasted with good, well- 
sticking glue against the glass of his two windows. 

And now the boys were before the house, and 
looked up, and read, and spelt, and shook their 
heads. And so did the townspeople who had 
assembled in the street. But these couldn't under- 
stand it at all, and thought what a learned gentleman 
that swell Mr. Schimmelpfennig was, and wondered 
whether the words were in Hebrew or in Chaldaic. 

At last the boys made it out : ' Bviigi mmdedvoLg! 

Silence ensued. But almost immediately a voice 
from their midst called out : * Eead it backwards ! 
Gaudeamus igitur ! * 
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And then, indeed, you ought to have heard how 
they shouted : ' Oh, Bceuf-drla-Tnode ; oh, you topsy- 
turvy dunce ! ' And without consulting, unanimously 
and una voce, they repeated that same Homeric 
laughter with which they had shown their apprecia- 
tion of the soapboiler. 

The fact was, the simple Schimmelpfennig had 
not thought that outside humanity would have to 
look upon his joyful exclamation from the other 
side, and so, while in the room the inscription read 
all right, to those for whom it was meant it appeared 
reversed. 

Unfortunately, the paste was all dry, and it was 
impossible to change what had been done, and so it 
remained all the evening, a monument of shame, as 
well meant as Herr Krakel's soap altar, and as great 
a success. 

But the disappointed Schimmelpfennig found 
consolation in the course of the evening. He be- 
longed to a drinking set, who anticipated and aped 
all the wildest licentiousness of university life (his 
sympathy with whicli had induced him to exhibit 
the above beginning of a well-known Latin student 
song) ; and so he consorted with his dear comrades 
to some low public-house, where they celebrated the 
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victorious battle by shouting ditties till they were 
too hoarse and too drunk to go on with it ; and then, 
while going home, they made such a noise in the 
streets, which were now dark and quiet, that people 
all along their way were disturbed in their sleep ; 
and, in conclusion, they thrashed a night-guard. 
As a reward, on the following day, they almost died 
of Katzenjammer — cats'-wretchedness — which, in the 
slang of German students, signifies the sick head- 
ache consequent upon exorbitant drinking; never 
was such misery. 

Herr Krakel likewise found some sort of comfort 
for his patriotic soul. He joined with the Krakeder 
party on the market-place, in front of the hotel 
where the French ofiBcers were living. There they 
thundered out the * Watch on the Ehine/ concluding 
it by the most unearthly roaring, screaming, and 
bellowing imaginable, and then threw up fireworks, 
some of which, well -aimed crackers, penetrated 
through the dark windows into the Frenchmen's 
room, where they created terror and confusion, and 
almost set the house on fire. 

After this glorious performance Herr Krakel 
went to bed, and slept the sleep of the just. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

' The frightful sounds of merriment below 
Disturb my senses.' — Pob. 

Towards evening, while the noise was growing 
louder in the streets, Huber felt himself drawn to 
the despairing man in the hospital. He first went 
into the surgeon's room, inquiring after Finaud of 
him. 

' I think he is going mad,' the surgeon replied. 
' We couldn't keep this morning's news from him, 
and it seems it has been too much for him. As 
soon as he heard the story, he laughed and shrieked, 
and shrieked and laughed, as if demons had caught 
hold of him, and then he sang the " Mdrseiilaise" 
and "fix ira," and after that "Dies irce;" and now 
he is gone into the garden, sitting again like a stony 
image, as he always did.' 

There was indeed a little garden behind the 
hospital, a rare thing within the walls of that con- 
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fined fortress. The building was situated on the 
side of the town just opposite to that where, from 
their class-room windows, the boys could look upon 
the prisoners promenading outside the Akropolis. It 
was, in fact, the river-side of the town, and there 
were no outer lines of fortifications in that direction ; 
the inner declivity of the rampart at that point was 
a grassy slope, continuing the garden; and, on ascend- 
ing it, you reached the battlement, whence the brick 
wall steeply inclined to the broad river, whose strong 
current ran past below at a considerable depth. 

A little red structure, the dead-house of the 
hospital, had been erected on the summit of the 
terrace, and behind it, towards the water, there was 
a wooden seat for the benefit of recovering patients, 
who came to enjoy the bracing air on the rampart. ' 

There, on that seat, Finaud was sitting in weari- 
ness of mind and body. It was a beautiful evening. 
The moors and meadows of the flat country on the 
opposite bank stretched far away in their deep green 
colours, bordered in the distance by the orchards of 
a vUlage of lowly cottages with thatched roofs, whence 
the smoke of many chimneys rose into the air. On 
the horizon the sun was setting, and the sky was 
overflooded with purple light, which, in the reflecting 
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river, glistened as if the water were gold running 
down to the sea. 

That scene lay before the wounded man, but he 
did not see it. He had covered his eyes with his 
hand, and seemed to be asleep ; but he was awake, 
and while he took no notice of the glorious beauty 
of the sunset, within him there was a spectacle of 
horrors present, terribly real to himself, and some- 
times deep groans passed his Kps. 

Then he spoke, and the broken words came forth 
like involuntary cries ; there was sqmething ghostly 
in the hollow sounds he uttered ; his voice seemed 
to be a voice from the grave ; and while Huber was 
slowly ascending to the battlement, and the French- 
man's form was still hidden to him behind the dead- 
house, it was as if the words came out of that building, 
and he thought : ' If I did not know that Finaud is 
sitting there I should feel tempted to believe the 
dead were talking in their shrouds.' 

Then he halted, doubtful whether he should not 
return, for it seemed unlikely that in such an hour 
he would have more power to comfort the afflicted 
man than in past days. But the surgeon had re- 
quested him to call Finaud to the house, for soon a 
mist would begin to rise from the river, unwholesome 
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to a constitution weakened by sickness and suffering. 
So he would discharge the task he had undertaken, 
since the surgeon himself had to attend a case of 
fever, of which the crisis was approaching. 

But while he was hesitating Finaud's words grew 
louder. *0h, my country, oh, France, my beloved 
fatherland !' the hollow voice exclaimed. ' Oh, thou 
that ever cherishedst the spirit of freedom, and 
carriedst the torch of Kght before the nations ! Oh, 
art thou trodden into the dust by these barbarians, 
who rejoice over thy shame, and wash their unholy 
hands in the sacred blood of thy sons! Oh, my 
France, my France, thou art fallen, and with thee is 
fallen what was glorious in this world, and nothing 
is left to thy orphaned children but to die. And 
still, they are happy whom death covers with pitying 
darkness ; we only are miserable who have to live, 
and whose hands are chained that they may not 
revenge thy humiliation with their last breath. Oh, 
my God, I am a slave in the power of the rejoicing 
tyrant, I who would fain die under a thousand tor- 
ments if I could restore thy soiled glory. And is 
there no escape from this horrible state ? Must I 
suffer this unspeakable anguish, and know that every 
day of this impotent slavery strengthens the arms of 
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them whom I hate, hate, hate, with all the hatred 
that soul can conceive V 

The voice broke down in a dreadful cry of agony, 
and then silence ensued. 

Huber was leaning against the wall of the dead- 
house, his heart torn by sadness and pity for the 
prisoner. * Yes,' he thought, ' C'est la giierre ! they 
say, shrugging their shoulders, as if they were saying, 
That is the rain, that is the storm, a natural process, 
a volcanic eruption. No, no ; out of this man's mad- 
dened grief the madness of a world cries to Heaven, 
the moral consciousness of the world turned to in- 
sanity, the sense of responsibility, the discernment 
of right and wrong, given over to the justice of the 
savage. Oh for the time when mankind will see 
that war is a crime as horrible as any horror that 
can be perpetrated on this earth !' 

Meanwhile the sun had quite disappeared; the 
rosy tints of the clouds grew paler, and dusk slowly 
drew its veil over the landscape. At last it was 
almost dark over the water. But now in the town 
the illumination commenced, and the quiet light of 
day seemed only to have changed its colour. And 
with the brightness of candles, torches, and fire- 
works, the jubilant voices in the streets seemed to 
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gain in power ; the shouting and cheering increased ; 
singing was to be heard in all directions. 

Over the Frenchman came a trembling. When- 
ever the crowd raised a new cheer a shiver went 
through his frame, and he groaned aloud. And at 
last, when a troop of young fellows lifted their voices 
in the very street before the hospital, he suddenly 
jumped up from his seat, raising his arms, tearing 
his hair, and calling out : * I am choking, I am chok- 
ing. Oh, how is it possible to bear it ? Oh, what 
shall I do ; what shall I do ? ' 

Then Huber came forward with a firm step, and 
laid his hand on the man's shoulder. 'Come, my 
friend,' he said, 'the fog is rising from the water; 
come, let us return to the house.' 

When he heard the voice and felt the youth 
touching him, Finaud started back. Then a horrible 
laugh broke from his lips. * Ha, ha, ha,' he exclaimed, 
' back into prison, you say ? Never, never, never ! 
I am free, free; yes, and returning to thee, my France; 
for thou art waiting for me. I am coming, I am 
coming ! ' 

And while he spoke, he turned round to the river, 
and with his last word, which ended in a shriU cry 
of madness, he threw himself from the battlement 
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with a fearful leap, and the waters splashed up as 
his body disappeared in the current. 

At the same moment a sentinel gave the alarm, 
and by this Huber, who had stood as if petrified, was 
roused from his motionless terror. He bent forward, 
saw the fugitive's form reappear at a distance, and, 
hastily throwing off his coat and boots, he plunged 
down after the madman. 

He was a good swimmer, and the swift current 
carried him rapidly along. Before him Knaud was 
drifting on, but he was gaining upon him, for the 
Frenchman was impeded by his long and heavy 
overcoat, as well as by his boots, but especially by 
the wounded arm, which had not yet recovered its 
former strength. 

At last he came quite near to the fleeing man, who, 
when he saw himself pursued, shrieked in despair. 
Another minute, and Huber was by his side. Tl^en 
suddenly the Frenchman stopped, and, clasping both 
his arms around the boy's neck, trying to drag him 
down with his whole weight, he shouted : ' Die, then, 
die, and may every German perish like you ! ' 

A desperate struggle ensued. Huber was strong 
enough, considering his quick growth, but he was 
not yet fully developed, not yet in the full power of 
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manhood, while he who was clinging to him was a 
trained soldier, with all the strength of a mad- 
man. 

Impossible to the boy to shake off that iron grasp. 
Finaud was pressing him under the water, prepared 
to die, and decided to kiU him who had come to his 
rescue. 

'I am lost, I am lost;' — that consciousness 
flashed upon Huber with all its terrible despair, 
and for the first time in his life he realised what we 
all have to learn some day — ^the certainty of death. 

But another thought rose immediately over his 
anguish, a thought grand and sublime, a name strong 
and divine, that name which only a few days since 
he had likewise realised for the first time, that name 
above every name, Christ ! And now that name was 
more real to him than death ; yes, it was life itself. 
Christ ! yes ; and he thought he saw the Saviour's 
face lovingly bent over him, and all the terrors of his 
struggle were over. 

But then, suddenly, he felt himself thrown by the 
current against one of those dams of intertwined 
willow branches which, here and there under the 
fortress walls, stretched into the river, and he took 
hold of it with a firm grasp of his hand. And at the 
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same time Finaud's anus relaxed their hold of his 
neck, and he knew he was saved. 

It was only a moment, but he understood it all ; 
he understood that Finaud had lost consciousness, that 
he was sinking ; and, just when the current seemed 
about to carry him away unto death, Huber, with 
his left, grasped the drowning man's arm, while his 
right clutched the wicker-work of the dam. He 
drew the body out of the current, and, clinging there, 
he called for help. 

We saw that a sentinel had given the alarm. There 
were lights moving about on the battlements, com- 
manding voices were to be heard, and from the little 
door which opened upon the water under the wall, 
the rattling of a chain sounded through the darkness 
— for there a boat was always ready for use — and 
now the youth saw it approaching with quick strokes. 

Three men were sitting in it, the one an oflScer, 
the other two, who handled the oars, privates. There 
they came; and they lifted Finaud's lifeless body 
into the boat, and then he who had rescued the man 
was lifted after him ; and while they steered back to 
the little water-gate Huber fainted in the officer's 
arms. 

In the hospital, whither they were both carried 
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from the boat, he soon recovered his strength, and 
gave an account of all that had preceded Finaud's 
leap into the river. That served as ample proof for 
the Frenchman's madness, so that the punishment 
which awaits an escaped prisoner was averted from 
the poor fellow. 

It took much longer to restore the latter to life, 
and when they had succeeded, he appeared quite un- 
conscious of what had happened, and passed the 
night in the ravings of fever. 

In the general excitement of their festive joy few 
of the townspeople had been aware of the alarm 
raised by the sentinel, and the boys, though wonder- 
ing why Huber did not take part in the evening's 
festivities, had no idea of the danger which had 
almost deprived them of fheir primtis omnium. Only 
Doctor StaUbaum was communicated with, and he 
hurried to the hospital, where he found the youth 
weU cared for by his friend the surgeon. And so he 
left him there for the night. 

On the following morning Huber went to school 
as if nothing had happened, nor did he say a word of 
his adventure. When the boys at last heard the 
news, and stormed him with questions, he only re- 
plied : ' Almost drowned, you say ? Not at all ! I 
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only swam a race with Finaud. I wish I hadn't lost 
my dissecting-knife in the water, that's alL' 

But they patted his back, and everybody wanted 
to shake hands with him, which, however, he did not 
allow, hiding his hands in his pockets till the Boeuf- 
iHrla-mode held his out to him. Then, indeed, he was 
glad, and shook it heartily, and the other boys cheered 
him and shouted : ' Gaudeamus igitur ! ' This, and 
its reversion, poor Schimmelpfennig, who was almost 
beside himself with sick-headache, had had to hear a 
hundred times that morning, and it had made him 
very angry. But now he was quite pleased. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

* Ot 5' ivel ix wdXios Karipav, rdxa 8' dyp6v Ikovto.* 

HoMEB {Odyssey, xxiv. 205). 

At noon, on the following Saturday, when the boys 
came out of school, they found the Vicar's carriage 
already waiting for them in front of Doctor Stall- 
baum's house. They got over their meal very quickly, 
and when they had finished Lamain made his appear- 
ance. Then the four friends — for Huber also had 
been invited by the Vicar to be of the party — took 
their seats in the huge vehicle, and so they rattled 
away through the narrow streets of the fortress town, 
and over the drawbridges, and through the long 
suburb on the other side of the river, till at last they 
reached the open fields. 

Hans and Fritz were so happy to have their captive 
friend among them — for once a free man, a man in 
whose word of honour the Commander of Wasserloch 
had put his confidence — they vied with each other 
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how best to please him. How many tales they had 
to relate to him of the country around, and how proud 
they were to show him the curiosities they passed ! 
and as they were boys, boys on the familiar way home, 
almost everything on the road was a curiosity to them, 
and they wanted him to appreciate it, and to love their 
dear native land, which, indeed, for their sake, he did. 

Of course Lamain felt glad. He made them sing 
to him the old popular songs of Germany, — ^not the 
war songs, but those simple little ditties so beautiful 
in their simplicity which speak of the German forest, 
and of wandering over hill and dale, and of the people's 
joys and griefs. And then he too sang them the 
melodies of his country — songs of B^ranger and of 
Alfred de Musset, and Eouget de Lisle's grand hyma 

Then they spoke of their life at school. At the 
last Easter term, in Paris, Lamain had passed his 
examination for the BaccalaurM-is-Zettres. He told 
them how all the boys from the li/c^es came together 
in the Sorbonne, carrying over their shoulders their 
bags of network, each containing big dictionaries, 
with their breakfast, which included a bottle of claret. 
There they had to work, and it was hard enough ; 
but he got over it, and the prize-day arrived when he 
gained his first triumph, a laurel wreath being placed 
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upon his head, while a band gave a noisy flourish of 
trumpets. 

German school life did not present such theatrical 
scenes. But the boys were full of anecdotes, most of 
which related to the various French masters they had 
had in their gymnasium. Indeed, these were always 
Germans ; but they had to go through as many hard- 
ships as ever native Frenchman in an EngUsh school, 
for it seems that from the authorities of public edu- 
cation, who treat the French language as of but 
secondaiy importance, boys in the various gymnasia 
have caught a certain spirit of resistance which makes 
them concentrate all their boyish wantonness upon 
the head of the poor master who is charged with the 
duty of instructing them in that foreign idiom. 

Lamain had spoken of the merry life that reigns 
in Paris on Shrove Tuesday, the mardi gras of the 
French ; of the many-coloured scenes on the boule- 
vards, the carnival processions, and the maskers in 
their gay costumes. 

' There is nothing of that kind in our Protestant 
provinces,' Hans said. ' But we too have our merry 
time at Shrove-tide, and last year our late French 
master had to pay the costs. On that day it is the 
custom to eat sweet buns in every house, and such a 
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bun each boy in onr class brought to the school for 
the French master. Before he entered every one of 
us bit a big piece out of his, and then we built a 
pyramid of these mutilated buns on the master's desk, 
so that in ifront they looked whole and appetising, 
but if you saw them from the back you were horror- 
struck, for there yawned all those gaping wounds cut 
by our teeth. Well, when the French master entered, 
our head boy rose and said all the fellows had brought 
him buns as a proof of their affection, and the poor 
man was quite overcome with pleasure; he would 
take them home for his three daughters. Then he 
went round the desk to his seat, and saw the horrible 
truth. For a minute he seemed quite paralysed with 
rage ; but then he lifted his arm, and with one furious 
dash he swept the heap out of his sight, and the 
wounded buns were scattered into all comers of the 
room, where we immediately took pity on them and 
swallowed what was left.' 

' In my class,' Fritz fell in, ' the boys drove him 
once to tears. He always used to lay his big old- 
fashioned watch, which we called his potato, upon 
one of the boys' forms, as he generally walked up and 
down the room with the cane over his shoulder. So 
one day the boys caught a fly and put it under his 
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watch glass, where it crept about. As he was very- 
short-sighted he did not see what was the matter 
when he took the watch up, and so he tried to rub 
the fly away with his handkerchief. At last he put 
up his round spectacles, and then, when he had found 
out the real state of things, he sat down on a table 
and wept ; yes, he wept. From that day he lost the 
last grain of the boys' respect. Some of us pitied 
him, but the remainder tortured him till he could 
stand it no longer, and at the end of the term he went 
to another town.' 

' It seems the same with schoolboys in aU coun- 
tries,' Huber remarked ; * they regard their masters 
as their natural enemies. So you do in Paris, as is 
proved by your tales about the martyrdom of your 
pions; so it is here in Germany ; and so also it is in 
England, as my favourite East very honestly explains 
in Tom Brown's School Days. And still, what a pity 
it is that such should be the case, and what young 
fools we are ! I wonder whether there will ever be a 
time when schoolboys will regard it as their greatest 
pride and honour to repay the debt of gratitude they 
owe their masters by uniting to make their life easy 
and their task a pleasure to them ? What a profit 
that would be to both parties !' 
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The coach, meanwhile, was rolling along in the 
green shade of a pine wood. Swelling moss and ferns 
covered the ground, and through the transparent 
branchwork which spread like a veil overhead, there 
went a soft rustling, like the roar of the far-off sea. 
Huber said this music of the pines always made him 
feel as if the forest were a church, in which the organ 
was being played. The stiU small voice in which 
the Lord spoke to Elijah on Mount Horeb must have 
been somewhat like this rustling in the woods. The 
boys were all quiet, and breathed the aromatic odour 
of the resin which, under the warm September sun, 
was exuding through the red bark of the stems, and 
forming amber-like balls on the dry gray tree moss. 

When the road turned again into the fields there 
appeared over the village orchards the church steeple 
of Bockelow, and the big stork nest on the roof. The 
brothers greeted the familiar sight with cheers, and 
the labourers, who now met them on the road, showed 
them friendly faces, and gave them good news of their 
rustic world. 

There were some wondering looks in the village 
street from the good people who saw the Frenchman 
in his strange uniform. Some whose friends were 
fighting in France seemed serious. But there was no 
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* Krakeeler ' party in the peaceful hamlet who would 
have abused the Vicar for inviting Lamain to his 
house, for the clergyman was held in so much esteem 
that nobody distrusted him. Had he feared to give 
them offence he would never have thought of calling 
the young Frenchman to his hospitable homestead. 

The good pastor and his wife were standing under 
the vine-covered verandah, and bade the young people 
a hearty welcome. When the quiet motherly lady 
took both Lamain's hands, kissing his cheek, and 
looking with a deep look of tender compassion into 
his face, tears fiUed his eyes, for he was reminded of 
his own widowed mother far in her lonely little home 
at Paris. She would now be sitting by her balcony 
window, and over the Luxembourg Gardens the 
breezes would come to her, and she would take them 
as messages from her son. 

Of course the boys found a splendid repast pre- 
pared for them, and then they visited with old Jockel 
the stables in the Vicar's little farmyard, where Fritz 
especially felt at home among his cows and horses, his 
geese and hogs, which he introduced to his guests 
with considerable pride. Ponto the Ninth followed 
them on their round, wagging his tail. This noble 
personage, of unknown pedigree, was at present sole 
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king of the Vicarage kennel ; all his eight predeces- 
sors in that dignity had borne the name of Ponto, 
and they had rarely been of more aristocratic extrac- 
tion than Ponto the Ninth, who was a waif, discovered 
by Fritz in a Wasserloch sewer. Yes, Ponto was 
guard of the Vicarage, and thus quite an official 
person in the parish, almost next to the beadle : and 
he was a dog of surpassing ugliness. 

However, the boys did not keep their friends very 
long among the cattle, for there was a dessert waiting 
them in the orchard — pears and apples and grapes, 
which they took fresh from the hands of nature. 

In the evening, after supper, they assembled in 
the sitting-room, where they had some music on the , 
piano and some pleasant talk, and the boys told their 
father of Herr Krakel's latest mischiet 

* All this is most essentially un-German,' the Vicar 
said ; * and I trust, my dear Lamain, when you one 
day return to France, you wiU have learned that such 
cases of unreasonable hatred are exceptions. Where 
Governments rely upon the omnipotence of militarism, 
there, for a period, such results may be produced in 
certain classes, by artificial training, and the progress 
of true culture retarded. But at its root the German 
character is naturally disposed to that cardinal Chris- 
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tian virtue — brotherly love of all mankind. And 
Goethe, perhaps the greatest German that ever lived, 
said to Eckermann that he did not hate the French, 
and could not have hated a nation that was among 
the most cultured on the earth. "On the lowest 
stages of culture," he said, "national hatred is 
strongest and most violent. But there is a stage 
where it quite disappears, where the neighbouring 
people's good or evil fortune is felt as if it had hap- 
pened to one's own compatriots." And on this 
stage,' the Vicar continued, ' Goethe stood ; and the 
most educated and most liberal men of our nation 
stand on it, and I want my own sons to take their 
place there.' 

After that the servants entered the room, and all 
the household joined in evening prayer. Then they 
went to bed, the four young people sleeping in two 
rooms which communicated by a door, and through 
that door there passed still for a long time French 
conversation to and fro, before the excited young 
minds found rest 



CHAPTEE XI. 

' Semel fugiandi si datast occasio, 
Satis est : post illam numquam possis prendere.' 

Plautus {Captim). 

On the Sunday morning, before breakfast, the four 
friends, followed by Ponto the Ninth, went together 
to the lake which was some twenty minutes distant 
from the village, surrounded on all sides by wooded 
hills. It was a deep, quiet water, of a fine depth, and 
beautifully clear. Around it reeds were growing, and 
in some parts the large flat leaves of water-lilies 
spread over the surface. But there was one place 
where the white silvery sand was marked by the soft 
ripples, and there the young people undressed for a 
bath. From their earliest boyhood Hans and Fritz 
had been used to bathe there, — in quiet morning hours 
with their father, on sunny afternoons with crowds 
of flaxen-haired village boys, — and they were good 
swimmers. So was Huber, as his race with Finaud 
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had amply proved; and so was Lamain, who appeared 
quite delighted at this opportunity of enjoying a 
hearty plunge from the primitive board. His last 
swim, he said, he had had in Paris, in the river Seine, 
in an icoU de natation, near the Quay Henry IV., 
where most of the lyc^es come in large detachments 
from the Qicartier Latin. He W8is the first in the 
water and the last out of it, and the other boys looked 
with pleasure at his ^plendid stroke. Crossing quite 
over the lake, he dived down, and surprised them by 
suddenly rising in their midst ; and sometimes when 
he lifted his arm, and the glittering drops ran down 
from his hand, it seemed as if he were drawing the 
sun rays into the cool element. Altogether, it was 
such a treat to him, he assured the boys, he thought 
he had never enjoyed the water so much. 

Eefreshed, they returned to the Vicarage, where 
breakfast awaited them; and as the morning bath 
had sharpened their appetites, Hans felt for once 
rather glad not to be a Spartan boy, whom a plunge 
in the Eurotas had to serve as dessert. 

Then they all went to the quaint old church, 
where they sat together in the Vicar^s pew, and 
listened to Mr. Enderlein's sermon on the text, ' Love 
your enemies.' Lamain, though he could read 
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German, understood too little of the spoken language 
to be able to follow, but he was happy, for all that, 
to sit once again in a Protestant church; what did it 
matter whether he caught the words, as long as 
Christian fellowship united him with this community, 
and they were worshipping together in the spirit and 
in truth ? 

But the village people connected their pastor's 
text with the presence of the young Frenchman in 
their midst, and they looked kindly upon him as the 
words went to their hearts. When they left the 
church many nodded to him with friendly smiles, 
and some came to shake hands with him, though they 
could not talk to him in his language. 

Immediately afterwards the Vicar had to drive 
to another village, some miles distant, which was 
afl&liated to the parish of Bockelow; there, every 
Sunday, he had to go through a second morning 
service. But before he left he asked Lamain and 
Huber into his study, all the walls of which were 
covered with shelves, where a fine library, not of 
theology only, but of classics, historians, and philo- 
sophers, of various nations, was placed. ' Here,' he 
said, 'you will find the treasures I have collected 
through many years ; take a look over them till I 
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return/ And so the two young men did, and among 
these books the time passed quickly away. 

Hans was gone to see the veteran's daughter-in- 
law, Wilhelm's mother, and he had to read to her 
twice over all the letters she had received from her 
warrior son out of the far-off country. Hearing 
them read, she said, almost made her believe that 
her son was personally relating to her all those 
stirring tales of his adventures, hardships, and deeds 
of prowess. Of these latter there were many, for 
the young coachman had always been a little bit of 
a bouncer. He had, however, not forgotten his 
former post in the Vicarage ; was afraid, he wrote, 
that the new coachman was only a poor hand at his 
business; he supposed the Vicar found it difficult 
to get on without him. And the mother thought 
so too. 

Fritz, in the meantime, paid a prolonged visit of 
inspection to his live-stock, and held a serious con- 
sultation with old Jockel about a new dove-cot he 
was going to build during the approaching Michael- 
mas vacations, while Ponto the Ninth quietly listened 
to him, his grave ugly face looking as if he under- 
stood all about it. 

Suddenly there was a peculiar noise audible over 
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their heads in the hay-loft, and the dog, with pricked 
ears, jumped up and put his fore-paws on the ladder 
which led from the stable to an open trap-door 
between the rafters in the ceiling. 

But all was quiet again, and the old man said : 
* Thaf s them cussed rats ! They'll eat us all alive if 
master don't allow a fellow to lay poison/ 

Still, Ponto remained in his attitude of expectation. 

Then there came a renewed cracking of the boards, 
and the dog broke into furious barking. 

* I see, I see !' the veteran exclaimed. ' I'm blest 
if them ain't tramps after our chickens/ 

Fritz jumped to the ladder, in all the excitement 
of an anticipated adventure. But old Jockel held 
him back by the leg. * Wait a bit, my boy,' he said. 
' Them that steals our chickens may do more. You 
just stay here till I've fetched some arms.' 

Fritz obeyed, and the old man ran into an ad- 
joining shed, whence he immediately returned with 
an axe and a manure fork. The latter he handed to 
the boy. 

'There, laddie,' he added, 'that's all we want. 
They won't shoot, you know, for fear of the noise.' 

Then, forcing Fritz, much against his will, to re- 
main behind him, he ascended the ladder. 
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In the loft, which was only dimly lighted, nothing 
was to be seen, and the veteran pushed open the 
shutter before the dormer window, while Fritz poked 
with his manure fork into the big heap of sweetly- 
smelling hay which, in the dog-days vacations, he 
and Hans had helped to bring in from the Vicarage 
meadows. 

At last there came a grunt, half of pain, half of 
anger, and the boy started back. 

' WeU, that's right ! This time you won't catch 
no chickens, you robber!' the old man exclaimed, 
chuckling ; ' but something else you'll catch, I 
assure you.' 

Then, out of the aromatic heap there arose a 
figure covered with hay, silent, with a face in which 
rage and disappointment were expressed. It was a 
man, dressed like a gentleman, with soldier-like look, 
and a decidedly French cast of features. 

'To be sure!' Jockel continued. 'Quite an old 
friend ! Now, my little man, just tell a fellow how 
often you've been here before, after our chickens. 
Speak out, now ; there's a good lad !' 

But the man did not answer a word, only looking, 
with rolling eyes, from the open window before which 
the veteran stood with his broad back, to the trap- 
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door, whence the unceasing baxking of the dog 
threatened danger. 

' Oh, ye're spying for a hole, are ye ? Never fear, 
my man, we won't lose you.' 

Then the old fellow turned to Fritz, who had 
looked at their foundling with surprise, and was now 
pulling his companion's shirt sleeve, 'Don't you 
see, Jockel, that he doesn't understand you ?' the boy 
asked. *Heis ' 

' Fritz, dinner is ready I ' Hans at that point called 
from the garden gate, and the boy did not finish his 
sentence. 

' Father must be back,' he said ; * I'll first speak 
to him. Do you keep guard in the meantime.' 

And he slid down the ladder as the coachman 
was driving into the court-yard. Mr. Enderlein had 
already entered the Vicarage through the porch. 

Fritz found his father alone in the sitting-room. 
'Papa,' he exclaimed excitedly, 'there is a French 
officer in the hay-loft. Jockel and I just found him 
hidden there. I have often seen him in Wasserloch ; 
he must have escaped.' 

* Dear me ! ' said the Vicar. ' How unpleasant ! ' 

'Won't you come, papa?' the boy continued. 

' Somebody ought to speak to him.' 

H 
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' Did you speak to him ? Did he speak to you ? ' 
' No, he didn't. He was quite silent/ 
'And you are quite sure he is a French officer?' 
' Quite sure. Before they moved to the hotel he 
was living opposite Doctor Stallbaum's ; I saw him 
every day.' 

'And did you tell the servants? Does Jockel 
know he is a Frenchman ? ' 

'No, he takes him for a tramp who meant to 
steal poultry.' 

'Very well, I will see him. Don't tell Jockel 
what you know.' And with these words the Vicar 
led the way to the stables. 

Ponto the Ninth was still barking at the foot of 
the ladder, and in the loft the coachman had joined 
his old companion, and both men were heaping 
abuse upon the intruder, who maintained a resolute 
silence. 

Now my readers will wonder at the clergyman's 
behaviour, and I think I had better give an explana- 
tion before going on. There were two reasons why 
he hesitated to act in the matter : Firstly, because, 
as a minister of the Gospel, he held that his mission 
was peace, and that it behoved him to remain 
neutral in this war of the nations ; for the kingdom 
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of Christ does not know of political boundaries and 
distinctions. In the present case his duty as a 
citizen conflicted with his peaceful attitude; it 
required him to interfere against the national enemy, 
and thus to admit the war into his own house. 
That distressed him. 

On the other hand, he at once thought of Lamain, 
who was enjoying his hospitaUty, and how this very 
hospitality would be injured if a compatriot of his 
guest had to suffer violence in the Vicarage, however 
much he might deserve it 

This will explain why Mr. Enderlein proceeded 
so cautiously. 

He ascended the ladder, accompanied by Fritz, 
and told the veteran and the coachman to look after 
the horses; he wanted to speak alone with this 
stranger. 

'Herr Pastor, he wouldn't speak to iis; 1 think 
he is deaf and dumb,* old Jockel replied; but he 
obeyed, and disappeared with the coachman. 

The Vicar then turned to the Frenchman. * My 
son tells me,' he said, *that you are one of the 
captive officers. From the circumstances under 
which we find you, we conclude that you are a 
fugitive. Is that the case ? ' 
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The ofl&cer answered by a nod of his head. 

* Still/ the Vicar continued, 'you were at liberty 
to go beyond the lines of the fortress, only because 
the Commander trusted in your word of honour ? ' 

No reply. 

*It will be my duty to communicate with a 
magistrate,' the Vicar went on. 'However, I am 
willing to receive your explanations, and to help you 
to make reparation, if you decide to return of your 
own free will. In the meantime, I regard you as 
my guest. Please to follow me.' 

He then went down the ladder, and the French- 
man accompanied him. Fritz walked by their side, 
and Ponto the Ninth, who was no longer barking, 
but still watching the stranger with evident suspicion, 
trotted behind them. They stepped across the yard 
to the gate of the flower garden, and, passing through 
the latter, entered the Vicarage by the back door. 

In the hall the Vicar asked Fritz to take the 
gentleman to his study, and there to wait with him. 
He himself went to the dining-room, where the 
dinner was already served, and Mrs. Enderlein, 
Huber, Lamain, and Hans were waiting for him. He 
begged his wife to excuse him still for some minutes, 
and took Lamain to another room. There he told 
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him of the discovered fugitive, and that he hoped to 
persuade the man to return to WasserlocL 

'And he broke his word of honour?* Lamain 
exclaimed indignantly. * I feel ashamed ; it is a 
disgrace to the French name.' 

* Of course I knew you would not side with him/ 
the Vicar answered. * Still, if it is possible to settle 
this disagreeable afiFair peacefully I would fain do 
so. If he agrees, he shall accompany you to-morrow 
morning when you return to the fortress, and I will 
go with him, and try to speak in his favour to the 
Commander. In that case I shall not apply to the 
magistrate, and much unpleasantness will be avoided. 
Now please go to him, and tell him that I am willing 
to arrange matters.' 

* You do him a kindness he does not deserve, sir,' 
Lamain replied. * His action is infamous ; and, if he 
could soil his own honour, he will not hesitate to 
deceive your generosity also. But I do as you 
desire.' 

So he left the room and went to the study. There 
he found the Frenchman, who started in surprise 
when Lamain entered. 

The young man knew this officer well, who had 
been his own captain. Now, however, their relations 
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were very different, and he did not attempt to hide 
his indignation. He told him of the Vicar's pro- 
posal, but there was a good deal of severity in his 
manner. 

At this the officer was angry. *Do not forget,' 
he exclaimed, * that you are still under my command/ 

'Your command ceased from the moment you 
forgot the honour of a French officer,' was the young 
man's reply. 

*My honour as a French officer,' the other 
answered, * is to hasten to the rescue of France when 
she needs me.' 

' You ought never to have made a promise you 
did not feel bound to keep.* 

'It was forced from me by the enemy of my 
country. A promise that is made by a man deprived 
of his liberty has no value. I deceive these 
Prussians as they deceive us/ 

Lamain shook his head. 'They treated us 
honourably,' he answered. 

' You have sold yourself to the enemy,' the officer 
replied, with growing anger. ' It is a shame for a 
Frenchman to accept German hospitality.' 

The youth did not reply to this accusation. He 
wanted to leave the room, but before doing so he 
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turned once more to the captain. *If you do not 
acknowledge yourself in honour bound to return to 
Wasserloch, you will nevertheless see that you 
cannot help returning there. Only you have to 
choose : either you are carried there by force, or you 
go willingly with the Vicar. May I tell him that 
you consent to the latter mode?* 

' You may do so.* 

Lamain went to Mr. Enderlein and told him that 
the officer agreed to his proposal. Upon that the 
clergyman joined the latter in the study, and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at having things thus 
amicably settled. The Frenchman, however, spoke 
very little, and declined his invitation to take part 
in the family dinner. 

So the Vicar ordered a room to be got ready for 
him, and to that the man betook himself. Mrs. 
Enderlein sent him a bottle of wine and a substan- 
tial meal, and in his solitaiy chamber he fell to it 
readily. Then he lay down on the bed, and there he 
was sleeping heavily when the Vicar, late in the 
evening, before retiring for the night, came to look 
after him. None of the servants, the veteran in- 
cluded, had any idea that this strange guest was an 
escaped prisoner. 
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On the Monday morning all were up with the dawn, 
for it was necessary to start at an early hour, as the 
boys had to be back in town for the morning lessons. 

The Vicar went in his own person to the officer's 
door to call him, but there came no answer to his 
knock, and when he entered he found the room 
empty. The man had made his escape in the dead 
of night, when everybody in the house was asleep, 
and no trace of him was to be discovered. Abiit, 
eoccessit, evasU, erupit. Perhaps, at this hour, he had 
ahready reached a railway station, and was on his 
way to France. 

It was an unpleasant situation. The Vicar blamed 
himself; he had, after all, neglected his duty, and 
those who reproached him with favouring the French 
would feel justified in saying he had helped the 
prisoner to escape. 

'But nobody knows who it is that was here, 
except us; not even old Jockel and the servants/ 
Fritz objected. 

'We have to do our duty, whether nobody or 
everybody knows it,' his father replied. * In any 
case I shall have to go with you to Wasserloch, 
and personally notify the Commander of what has 
happened.' 
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So the four friends returned with the Vicar to 
the fortress. But they were very silent and de- 
pressed on their way, and especially Lamain felt as 
if the fugitive's dishonesty threw a shadow upon 
himself and all his compatriots. His companions, 
though immersed in their own annoyance, did their 
best to comfort him, and to show him their sym- 
pathy, but they could not quite overcome his morti- 
fication. 

Thus the excursion, which had commenced under 
such pleasant circumstances, ended with a disson- 
ance. 



CHAPTER XII. 

' Non, chez nons, point, 
Point de ces coaps de poing.' 

B^BAKGEB. 

Our story must now look back upon some events 
which had preceded the French officer's escape ; for, 
though only the most sophisticated construction 
could make out an excuse for his breach of honour, 
he had not acted without serious provocation. 

As we related before, only the artillery which 
was stationed in Wasserloch remained there for the 
defence of the fortress, while the remainder of the 
garrison, an infantry regiment, was now fighting in 
France. But as the number of prisoners was increas- 
ing, and much guard duty required, a regiment of 
LandwehVy or militia, was quartered in the town, in 
the place of the standing army. These men arrived 
on the day after the Sedan celebration. 

They came from one of the remotest eastern pro- 
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vinces ; one of the poorest and least educated dis- 
tricts in Germany. Being most of them married men, 
beyond the years of light-hearted youth, and torn 
from their various civil callings as artisans and agri- 
cultural labourers, they did not take it kindly to 
have to form the garrison of a dull little fortress like 
Wasserloch, while all the excitement of war in dis- 
tant France was going on without them, and their 
business at home at a standstill So they settled 
down in the place with very much soured tempers, 
and, rough fellows as they were, became rather an 
unpleasant addition to the amenities of residence 
in it 

Of course most of these enlightened gentry spent 
their evenings in the inns and public-houses, whose 
walls resounded with their boisterous hUarity, and 
a goodly number of them found their way to the 
renowned beerhouse which served, so to say, as the 
headquarters of the patriotic soapboiler and his 
partisans. 

When they entered the bar-room Herr Krakel, 
with his most benignant face, invited them to his 
own round comer table, at which, for years, he had 
been in the habit of consorting with spirits of elective 
afl&nity. And having thus honoured them, he further 
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obliged them to eternal gratitude by standiag them 
lots of lager beer. 

So he opened their hearts and mouths, and gained 
their confidence, and soon got them into a fair way 
of grumbHng and swearing about the hardship of 
their lot. What was the good, they said, of sitting 
there in that miserable hole of a fortress, they who 
had served their country already in two wars, and 
had really deserved something better than to be 
bored to death, while the standing armies were 
now drinking champagne in France and seeing the 
world ? 

Yes, it was hard indeed, Herr Krakel agreed. 
But German lager beer was the best thing on earth. 
And were they not men of patriotism, who were 
capable of better things than drinking French wines? 

Why, of course, they were; but that was just why 
they wanted to take their part in the fight. 

' Well, whose fault is it that you have to stay 
here, instead of travelling about?' Krakel asked. 
' Whom do you blame for it V 

They didn't know. * But a thunder-storm smash 
it all !' they shouted. 

*So, you don't know!' the chandler continued. 
* Then I'll tell you who it is that's to blame. Those 
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hateful French vermin are at the bottom of it, whom 
you have to guard, because they would kill every 
German in Wasserloch if you did not show them 
that you mean to be masters.* 

'Thunder and lightning, that's true,' the militiamen 
exclaimed.' 

* And you want to fight, do you?' Krakel went on, 
' Why, don't you see that fighting is needed as much 
here in Wasserloch as on the other side of the Ehine? 
There are people here who call themselves Prussians, 
but who are nothing better than French spies ; and 
for you it is to put them down, down, down, and to 
make an end of the impudence of these beggarly 
prisoners, oflBcers and all, who stand in your way, 
and insult you, and make life a burden to you. 
They're a plague; and if you are men you shall crush 
them, and tear the last rag from their vile, vain- 
glorious haughtiness. Put them down, I say, down, 
down, down !' 

When the soapboiler had delivered himself of 
this harangue, shouting the last words in a voice 
that made the glasses on the table tremble, his throat 
was dry, and he wetted it with a long, deep draught. 

The militiamen sat there, leaning their chins upon 
both elbows, and staring open-mouthed at the orator. 
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Then they looked at each other, and their eyes spoke ; 
and at last one jumped up, brandishing his beer-pot 
over his head till the brown liquid poured down over 
his besotted face, and exclaimed : * By all thunder- 
storms, that man is right ! Put them down, down, 
down!' 

, And then all the men joined in that chorus of 
cannibalism, and embraced the soapboiler, and 
cheered him, and treated him like a general; which 
indeed he was, in a sense, but in one of the vilest and 
meanest campaigns imaginable. 

Thus the noble alliance of the Krakel party had 
received a strong reinforcement. 

On the Saturday afternoon on which the boys had 
started for Bockelow, the seeds the soapboiler had 
sown were to bear their first memorable fruit. 

There was a photographer living in Wasserloch 
who, in lieu of his assistant, who had had to join the 
army, employed a Turco in his studio. Of this man, 
and of other prisoners of various regiments, he had 
taken the portraits, the most select of which, repre- 
senting the captives in sundry picturesque attitudes, 
were exhibited to the public in a large show-case, at 
a central street corner of the fortress. 

On that afternoon a party of the militiamen, in 
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their habitual state of intoxication, came rolling 
noisily along the high street. Catching sight of the 
photographer's box they suddenly stopped, and there 
arose from among them an unearthly roar, a yelling, 
swearing, and shouting of blasphemy, terrible to 
hear. 

In an instant, with their fists and sabres, they had 
smashed the glass, torn the box from the wall, broken 
it, scattered the portraits to the winds; and then, 
brandishing the fragments of wood in their hands, 
and singing the * Watch on the Ehine,* they reeled 
onward to the beerhouse of Ejrakers party, where 
they celebrated that victory of patriotism till they 
all lay senseless under the tables. 

At about the same time another troop of these 
brave fellows, also not quite sober, but not quite as 
far gone as their comrades, were walking through one 
of the back streets, and they were met by a French 
officer, the very man whose acquaintance we had the 
honour to make in the Vicarage hay-loft at Bockelow. 

Now most of the captive officers used to go about 
in civil clothing. But as some of them were too poor 
to buy decent suits, or proud of their distinction, 
you could occasionally meet one in his military 
dress, and so the said gentleman was in the habit of 
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showing himself in his uniform of a captain of the 
French infantry. 

In the German army it is a rule of discipline that 
any officer in uniform, of whatever regiment, and of 
whatever nation, be he friend or foe, shall be honoured 
by every soldier with the customary military saluta- 
tion. From this honour the French captive officers, 
as long as they chose to wear the insignia of their 
rank, were not exempted; and our captain had always 
received his due in Wasserloch as long as only the 
artillery was in the garrison* 

But those barbarians from the Prussian Orient 
thought differently about the matter. That troop, 
certainly, that was strolling leisurely towards the 
Frenchman, had no intention of honouring him either 
by look or gesture. They walked past without stop- 
ping their noisy conversation, and took no notice of 
him, though beyond this passive demonstration of 
contempt they had no offence in view. 

The officer, however, had been waiting for their 
salute, and now, seeing himself disappointed, his ire 
rose, and he angrily turned round, facing the militia- 
men, who had likewise stopped as if by mutual 
consent. 

With 8. sharp voice, and in very broken German, 
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he said: 'Why do you not salute me, as is your 
duty V 

This was too much for these disciples of the soap- 
boiler. For a moment they stared at the speaker in 
amazement ; then the one who stood nearest to the 
Frenchman, a broad-shouldered fellow with a beard 
which reached almost down to his belt, lifted his 
arm, and, with a hand as broad as the foot of a 
hippopotamus, he struck him a blow in the face, so 
that the ojfficer's cap was sent spinning far over the 
road, whHe he himself, with a groan of rage and pain, 
reeled straight into the gutter. 

When the giant had done this he said : * That's 
the way the Prussian militia salute.' Then, turning 
to his companions : ' Justice is done : now come on, 
comrades !' 

And so he walked away, and, arm in arm, his 
brother-soldiers foUowed him, proudly looking upon 
him as the avenger of their insulted honour, all the 
time applauded by the great Krakel, who had wit- 
nessed the scene from his shop door, and was now 
clapping his hands and lifting up his heavy legs in 
exultation. 

The Frenchman rose with bleeding face and soUed 
garments, a pitiable sight. Fortunately there was 
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living, at the other side of the street, an old tailor, on 
whose work-bench one of the prisoners was just now 
busily engaged. The latter the old man, taking pity- 
on the unfortunate victim of the Krakel patriotism, 
sent out to call the ojfficer into the shop, and there 
the beaten Frenchman, being tired of receiving the 
salutes of the militia, put on a suit of plain clothes. 

But when he arrived at his hotel his mind was 
made up that this should be the last day of his 
captivity. He took nothing but the money in his 
possession; with that, at dusk, he left the house, 
without having told his brother-oiBBcers of his plan 
of escape. Unrecognised by the guard, he passed 
the town gate, and found a hiding-place in the glacis, 
under an overturned old boat which was lying there, 
to be used in the trenches for repair of the walls. 
There he remained tiU it was quite dark; then he 
walked on and on until, some hours after midnight, 
he reached Bockelow, and found his way into the 
Vicarage hay -loft. There he had rested, and his 
'discovery had been caused by an unconscious move- 
ment in his sleep, out of which he was startled by 
the barking of Ponto the Ninth, and the manure fork 
in the hands of our friend Fritz. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

' I saw the battle, sair and teagh, 
And reekin'-red ran mony a shengh, 
My heart, for fear, gae songh for sough, 
To hear the thuds.' 

ROBEBT BUBNS. 

The atrocities perpetrated by the militiamen had 
speedily become the talk of the town. Krakel's 
partisans triumphed on suddenly finding themselves 
in power, and having the army, as they said, on their 
side. When, towards evening, the Frenchmen who 
were in the employ of inhabitants returned to their 
lodgings in the barrack building, they were insulted 
by word and deed. Of the foul abuse that was 
heaped upon them they understood nothing; but 
they felt its viciousness, even if it had not been 
accompanied by violent kicks, and by pelting with 

stones. 

The soapboiler, like a true general, was in the 
middle of it all, the soul of this unthinking mob, but 
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always well surrounded by a body-guard of broad- 
backed companions, coward as he was. 

And still they were an exceedingly small number, 
these wanton disturbers of the peace. Many there 
were in the place, of course, as everywhere, who 
remained indifferent onlookers. But the right- 
minded formed such a majority that Krakel and his 
followers would always have been despised as a 
ridiculous anomaly had he not succeeded in seducing 
that band of discontented and drunken militia. It 
was only by a chance like this that his miserable 
spite could be magnified into such a deplorable public 
nuisance. 

A crowd had assembled around the poor Turco 
who was the photographer's assistant. He was a 
man of the most pronounced African type, black and 
curly-headed, with bloated lips, — an Ethiopian in 
fact, but a very inoffensive being, and certainly not 
inspired with any hereditary enmity against the 
German nation : if you had asked him why he had 
fought against the Fatherland he would by no means 
have been able to give you any personal reasons. 
Nevertheless, he was hustled and altogether roughly 
handled by a crowd of street boys, loafers, and militia- 
men, in which Herr Krakel was very conspicuous, 
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shouting : 'Down with the nigger !' and brandishing 
his huge walking-stick at a respectful distance. 

At that moment some schoolboys appeared upon 
the scene, among them our distinguished friend, the 
great Schimmelpfennig. 

My readers have not forgotten how this gentle- 
man, when we first made his acquaintance, displayed 
a very pronounced patriotic antipathy against the 
French. It must have seemed at that time as if he 
were, an energetic upholder of the soapboiler, with 
whom he also shared the fate of becoming the 
laughing-stock of the school on the evening of the 
Sedan celebration. 

However, his Chauvinism had been aU his own, 
BcRuf'dr-la-mode though he was, and he would have 
shunned the slightest suspicion of making common 
cause either with Herr Elrakel or with any one else 
among the townspeople ; whom, in fact, without ex- 
ception, he regarded as a low and inferior class of 
beings, as a great crowd of shoeblacks, who were 
only in so far interesting to him as they were con- 
nected with the patent leather articles in which he 
walked through his superior sphere. 

But we saw that not even the grim headache he 
had carried away as his spoil of the Sedan victory 
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prevented him from giving expression of his respect 
to Huber for his rescue of the madman, and so in a 
manner apologising for his former behaviour. 

Now there was certainly some little selfish motive 
in his desire for this reconciliation, for he could not 
afford to live without the favour of the primus 
omnium, of whose help at school tasks he was in 
continual need. But we should wrong him if we 
did not admit that, in his heart, he admired Huber, 
and that, especially after that aquatic feat, his show 
of respect was genuine. 

Since then he had paid another visit to the boys' 
room at Doctor Stallbaum's, and in his quiet way 
Huber had convinced him that any kind of persecu- 
tion of the humiliated prisoners was imgenerous and 
unworthy of a gentleman, whatever might be his 
political convictions. Thus, though still a sincere 
hater of the French as a nation, Schimmelpfennig 
had espoused the cause of his schoolfellows as to 
the human sympathy due to the individual captives, 
and he showed therein all the zeal of a new convert. 

On this Saturday afternoon Schimmelpfennig had 
received a beautiful new coat from the old tailor 
whom we already know, and the old man had told 
him that the said garment was the work of his 
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French helpmate, a real Parisian taUleur, and an 
artist to boot. When he looked at himself in this 
fashionable attire his heart relented more than ever 
towards the prisoners ; he even thought that a nation 
which had attained to such a superior perfection in 
the art of tailoring had a certain right to be proud, 
and to walk in &ont of nations of a less refined 
taste. 

In high spirits, therefore, he hastened to the 
photographer, that a likeness of himself and his 
elegant coat might immediately immortalise the 
splendour of his new appearance. There he was 
welcomed, and his portrait taken by the poor Turco, 
as was the man's duty in the absence of his employer. 
As far as Schimmelpfennig could see from the nega- 
tive, the photograph promised to do the fullest 
justice to the beauty of the coat and its wearer, and, 
highly pleased and still more favourably disposed 
towards the prisoners, he left the studio, and for 
several hours exhibited the elegant garment on the 
platform of the railway station, in the glacis, and in 
the high street. Having thus basked in the public 
admiration, he was just about to return to his apart- 
ments when he became aware of the mob hustling 
the poor Turco who, that very afternoon, had won a 
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position worthy of respectful consideration by taking 
the likeness of his distinguished person. 

At the sight of this undignified spectacle he stood 
aghast; and then, feeling personally aggrieved, he 
shouted out: 'You cowardly blackguards, will you 
leave that man alone? Let him go, I say, you 
brutes ! ' 

This address had an instantaneous effect. All 
eyes turned towards the speaker in angry surprise, 
and in the momentary suspension of brutalities the 
poor darky took to his heels. 

As soon as they saw that their victim had escaped, 
some of the roughest of the roughs advanced with 
clenched fists towards Schimmelpfennig and his 
companions, and their leader at the back, the soap- 
boiler, looking over the shoulders of his body-guard, 
flourished his club and exclaimed: 'Hollo! Glad 
to see you, young gentlemen. You're the very set 
we wanted. Oh, yes, you're already masters of the 
fortress, you think, eh? Your black niggers have 
already the command over us, eh? Your French 
have already killed the whole garrison, eh? And 
we Prussian citizens, we're to be shot to-night, eh ? 
Oh, yes, that's what you think, is it? And you 
don't know that we've thrashed your haughty French 
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vermin this very afternoon ? You don't know that 
there, in that very gutter, we have rolled them, 
oflBcers and all — ^the right place for them too ? Ah, 
that you don't know! Fine fellows you are, you 
unpatriotic, honourless young brood I If that's what 
you learn at your fine gymnasium you'll have to 
learn something besides. We will teach you patriot- 
ism, you young vagabonds, you French good-for- 
nothings ! Eh, won't we teach them ?' he concluded, 
always brandishiBg his thick staff, and appealing to 
the mob. 

In the crowd shouts of applause, and 'Down, 
down with them! Strike 'em down, the French 
spies ! ' arose ; and in a moment the boys were sur- 
rounded and hustled on all sides. They defended 
themselves, first pushing the nearest ones away; then, 
when the yelling mob became more violent, striking 
out on aU sides, and an indescribable scrimmage 
rolled to and fro. The roaring and screaming of the 
surging mass attracted in a few minutes hundreds of 
people. Other schoolboys joined in the battle, and 
it was impossible to distinguish friend or foe. 

What would have been the . end of it — murder 
most likely — ^no one can say, had not two artillery 
oflSicers appeared upon the scene, who thundered a 
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word of command into the chaos, whereupon imme- 
diately all the militiamen who were on the spot 
desisted, and thus gave a signal for the end of 
hostilities. 

Herr Krakel had vanished like a ghost. 

Our schoolboys, Schimmelpfennig included, had 
fought like men, and their bruised faces and bleed- 
ing noses were honourable wounds. 

But the beautiful new coat, the artistic work of 
the Parisian tailor, was no longer either new or 
beautiful At the back it was rent from the collar 
to the flaps, and thus consisted of two separate 
halves, which hung in rags, and stained with blood, 
about the heroic youth. What a good thing it was 
that its memory was to be preserved to admiring 
posterity at least in its photographic reproduction ! 
Poor Schimmelpfennig, no second coat was to be 
made for you by the hands of that French artist ! 

The prisoners, meanwhHe, had carried the news 
of what had happened to them to their companions 
in the barrack building; and, especially, the tailor 
had given them a vivid account of the blows the 
French officer had received from the hands of the 
militia. 

Upon hearing aU that, indignation, shame, and 
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rage prevailed among the men, and scenes of great 
violence ensued. The German soldiers who had to 
keep order among them were refused obedience, and 
it looked very much as if a serious mutiny would 
break out. Some exclaimed they would rather be 
shot on the spot than stand any more such indigni- 
ties. Only by the greatest tact the officers in com- 
mand at last succeeded in calming the storm. 

But the Commander had lost all patience. 
Conscious that his humane intentions had been 
neutralised by the mean agitations of a narrow- 
minded, pig-headed soapboiler, he felt like a general 
beaten by a mob of louts, — iU-used, disappointed, 
mortified. Was it then impossible to do good? 
Was the evil stronger than lofty aspirations ? 

First of all, accordingly, the guilty, as far as they 
were within his reach, namely, the militiamen who 
had been active in the day's proceedings, were severely 
punished. 

Secondly, further hostilities between citizens and 
prisoners were to be frustrated, and that could only 
be effected by prohibiting any further intercourse 
between them, by stopping the working of prisoners 
in the employment of the townspeople. No prisoner 
would in future be allowed to go into the town. 
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On the Sunday afternoon the escape of the French 
officer was discovered. The Krakel party again 
triumphed ; they had been right ; they had always 
said so; no Frenchman was to be trusted; they 
were all traitors. 

The Commander's indignation was now all the 
greater. His policy had been a mistaken one; he 
would no longer permit himself any sentimentality ; 
henceforth his rule should be of a Draconic severity. 
He had been deceived by friend and foe alike. 

Then, on Monday morning, he received a visit 
from the Vicar, who told the story of the French 
officer's discovery in his hiding-place, of his own 
action in the matter, his frustrated plan to bring the 
man back to Wasserloch, and of the fugitive's final 
escape. He frankly acknowledged that his treat- 
ment of the affair had not been correct; he saw 
now that he ought to have at once applied for the 
assistance of the nearest magistrate. 

' Indeed, Herr Pastor ! ' replied the Commander, 
who had listened with suppressed anger, biting his 
lips. * Indeed, you are kind enough to admit the 
grossness of your conduct. Very well, very well ! 
That officer wiU shortly fight again in the French 
ranks against your countrymen. You will be guilty 
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of all the German blood that may still be shed by 
that perfidious raacaL' 

With these high words he turned his back on the 
clergyman. The latter left the house with a heavy 
heart. But he forgave the Commander the injustice 
of his language, for he sympathised with him, and 
knew how aggrieved he must feeL It is bitter to 
earn ingratitude through noble endeavours. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

' But we cannot speak when absent, 
Cannot send our voices from us 
To the friends that dwell afar oflf.' 

Longfellow {ffiawat?ia). 

At the gate of the barrack -yard on the Monday 
morning Lamain descended from the Vicar's carriage. 
He thanked the clergyman for his hospitality, but 
Mr. Enderlein would not hear of it. ' No, my dear 
son/ he said, ' I myself should have to thank you for 
befriending my boys ; the love with which they have 
attached themselves to you, a Frenchman, in this 
time of national discord, is one of the grandest 
lessons they could ever have received ; it will have 
so humanising an effect — all through their lives ; from 
this intercourse their sympathies will be broadened, 
their justice strengthened, their minds made freer. 
Let me regard you as one of my own children, and 
be sure that my house will ever be a father's house 
to you. God bless you, my dear son !' 
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Lamain was deeply moved. ' Thank you, thank 
you ! ' he repeated ; it was all he could say. 

Then he shook hands with the boys, and they 
handed him a parcel of books the Yicax had made up 
for him. 

'And we expect you this afternoon,' Hans still 
caUed back while they were driving off. 

Lamain entered the building, and at once reported 
his return to the oflBcer du jmr, whom he met in 
the hall. 

* Ah, here you are again ! ' said the young lieu- 
tenant. *Well, you were lucky ; you chose the last 
day when furlough was possible.' 

The Frenchman concluded that this communica- 
tion was somehow connected with his captain's 
escape, so he did not wonder, and passed on to the 
room where, with a dozen of his fellow-prisoners, he 
was installed. 

Sergeant Becker, the same who had once spoken 
about him with so much praise to the Vicar, followed 
him in the corridor, and, at the door of the room, 
called to him to wait. 

* You speak German ? ' he asked him in that lan- 
guage; and on Lamain's answering that he had a 
slight knowledge of it, the man continued, ' Well, 
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then, listen to me. I know you're a reasonable 
fellow, so I thought I had better tell you what has 
happened before your conurades talk to you, for 
they're all in such a fuss that no man can speak to 
them. Tou see, I'm sorry about the whole business, 
and most sorry for you.' 

Lamain did not catch all that was said, but he 
understood the friendly intention, and at the same 
time prepared himself for unpleasant news. 

'The fact is,' the Sergeant continued, 'there were 
murderous rows in town last Saturday, and one of 
your officers has vanished for good. Understand 
me ? Yes ? Well, vanished ; made himself invisible, 
you see. Suppose he didn't like our climate ; too 
much water about; rather foggy. Maybe he was 
right; have no opinion on the matter. Still our 
Commander had an opinion, and you will admit he 
couldn't help feeling provoked. And what follows ? 
Of course, that the innocent have to suffer for the 
guilty, as it always is. Understand ? ' 

Lamain bent his head. His face was saddened, 
for he anticipated what was to come. 

The Sergeant went on. 'So you see, you've to 
share in it. Strict orders from the Commander! 
No more going into town, no more communication 
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with townspeople, no more working for 'em. I'm 
glad you take it quietly ; that's right. Just think it 
was all as before. You go out again, this morning, 
with the other men ; there are those new earthworks 
to be raised ; you'll help there. Then in the after- 
noon you will be at your ease. Books in that parcel ? 
All right ; you'll have plenty of time to read 'em. 
Now go in, my man ; in half an hour we march off.' 

He nodded and turned away from Lamain, who, 
with a heavy heart, entered the room, and there 
found his feUow-sulBferers in passionate declamations. 

The coachman, meanwhile, drove on to Doctor 
Stallbaum's house. There, at the door, the three 
boys said good-bye to the Vicar, and the latter went 
to his inn. After his interview with the Commander 
he returned at once to Bockelow. 

There was not much time for conversation before 
school, as a few minutes only were left to the boys 
to reach the aula of the gymnasium, where the week 
was commenced by a short morning service. Then 
they all dispersed to their different classes, Huber to 
Prima, Hans to Secunday and Fritz to Quarta, 

But on their way enough was whispered to them 
by their class-fellows to fill them with serious appre- 
hensions ; and Hans, being called up by the master 

K 
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who gave the first lesson, was in such a flutter over 
his chapter from Herodotus that he could only 
stammer some incoherent sentence, and then got 
completely floored. 

In the first interval he gathered a full account of 
the events which had disturbed the equanimity of 
the Wasserlochians since Saturday. The Com- 
mander's prohibition of further intercourse with the 
prisoners was already known. 

Still, Hans would not believe that Lamain could 
be included in this order. With a feverish im- 
patience he waited for the end of the morning 
lessons, then, with his school-books under his arm, 
he rushed off to the barrack building. 

He was kept back by the soldier on guard at the 
entrance gate. 'Nobody admitted here,' said the 
man ; and Hans knew enough of army discipline not 
to attempt expostulation. 

He went towards his home. On the way he met 
Huber, and to him he burst out with all his grief. 
' But it must be a mistake,' he said. ' Lamain has 
done nothing wrong, and the officers respect him. 
They would not be so unjust as to punish him for 
other men's crimes. Perhaps he will come to us 
after all, in the afternoon.' 
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'Perhaps/ Huber replied. 'Anyhow, there is 
nothing left but to wait till then/ 

But the afternoon passed, and Lamain did not 
appear. 

In the evening, when they were sitting round the 
lamp in their room, Hans laid his hand on Huber's 
arm. ' Tou can set it all right again,' he said. 

' I fear not,' the Primus answered. ' In what way 
do you think I could ? ' 

*You can, indeed,' Hans repeated entreatingly. 
' Do you go to the Commander and beg him to let 
us have Lamain back. He cannot refuse it to you, 
after you have ventured your life to save that of a 
prisoner. He owes it to you.' 

' No, my boy, I could never do that ! ' said Huber, 
with a deep blush, but a firm voice. 

* Huber, you must, you must!' Hans exclaimed. 
* You cannot be in earnest. If you won't do it for 
me, you will do it for Lamain. I know what he has 
been to you ; you know well what I mean.' 

Huber put his arm round the boy's neck and 
drew him to a comer where their room-fellows could 
not understand his words. There he talked very 
earnestly. *We have never spoken about these 
things,' he said, * because it is so difficult to speak of 
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them ; and I think if there were less talking about 
religion, and more living it, it would be better. But, 
now you have touched upon this, I will say to you 
that Lamain's example has done for me what I shall 
thank him for with my last breath ; I have led a 
new life since he helped me to see the living Christ. 
But even for him I could never go to the Commander 
and claim a personal recognition of such a simple 
act of duty as was that race in the river.' 

Poor Hans felt that his friend was right, and he 
loved and admired him for it ; but he could not hide 
his disappointment. * Thank you, old boy!' he 
said, and then added : ' But oh, Huber, all is over 
now.' 

Later in the evening, however, when he heard 
Doctor Stallbaum enter the house, he went to this 
gentleman's room, trying whether he would be willing 
to interpose a kind word on Lamain's behalf. But 
the master would not meddle in the matter. ' Tou 
must give it up, my boy,' he answered. 'The 
Commander knows his own responsibility. I could 
not expect him to weaken his authority by contra- 
dicting his own orders.' 

On Tuesday afternoon all the schoolboys, in their 
light linen suits, went out together to the fenced 
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place where, under the direction of a trained 
gymnast, they had their regular gymnastic exercise. 
There were all those instruments commonly supplied 
for the practice of athletics, for with these German 
boys have to put up, in default of acknowledged 
national games, like cricket and football. 

The place was just outside the glacis, hidden by 
a thicket of shrubs and hedges, and partly over- 
shadowed by young oaks. But, higher than these, 
there was in the middle a gallows-like erection, with 
climbing -poles, trapezes, and various kinds of 
ladders, some inclined, others perpendicular; and, 
standing out over the horizontal beam of that, one 
single mast which ended in a round top, called the 
plate. Only good climbers, and such as were not 
likely to be taken with giddiness, had permission to 
ascend to that eminence, and they could only get 
there by climbing a rope. But the permission was 
much coveted by the boys ; and, in fact, getting up 
there was almost as good as a journey, for from the 
plate a splendid view was opened over miles and 
miles of the flat marshy country by which the 
fortress was surrounded. 

The exercises on the different instruments took 
place in a kind of military order, the school being 
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divided into small sections, and each section, under 
the leadership of one of the elder boys, performing by 
tnms the allotted manoeuvres. 

This afternoon the lower Secunda had to begin 
with the climbing, while the remainder of the school 
were engaged around the manifold smaller instru- 
ments. Hans was the first to beg leave to go up 
to the round top, and being a supple, muscular 
lad, he readily obtained it from the gymnast It 
was a pleasure to see him ascend on the elastic rope, 
lifting himself, hand over hand, like a sailor boy. 

When he had reached the platform he looked 
about him. But he had no eye, on that day, for the 
beauty of the scenery ; it was with a different object 
that he had climbed up to the look-out. Not every 
German boy is bom with spectacles, as some people 
suppose, and Hans, for one, needed no supplement 
to his power of vision. His bright eyes could peer 
far into the distance, and they revealed to him a 
small troop of the prisoners engaged on the river 
bank in cropping the willows whose branches were 
to be used in making gabions. And he was sure 
that, among them, he noticed Lamain. 

Here was a chance ! And with the rapidity of 
thought Hans slid down the long rope, and ere the 
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startled boys below, among whom his light figure 
suddenly descended like a lightning-flash, had re- 
covered from their surprise, he was on the other side 
of the fence, and had vanished behind the shrubs. 

It is true, his hands were burning like fire, and 
bleeding profusely, for, in the rapid descent, the 
palms had got literally skinned, and were now quite 
raw. But, hastily breaking his way through the 
high reeds and bulrushes which, outside the glacis, 
covered the moorland like a forest, he paid no heed 
to his pain, only running on in the direction in which 
the Frenchmen were at work. 

When he came very close to the spot he wended 
his way more cautiously, for he wanted to avoid being 
noticed beforehand by the guards. At last he rushed 
in among the men ; and they were not less taken by 
surprise than his fellow-gymnasts had been, as he 
threw himself into his friend's arms, and exclaimed : 
' I have you again, my dear, dear old Lamain !' 

The guards stood quite dumfounded for a time. 
But hardly had the young Frenchman found breath 
to utter a word of gladness, when our acquaintance, 
the kind-hearted Sergeant, stormed swearing to the 
rescue, and taking Hans by the collar, violently tore 
him away from Lamain. 
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* Hundred hail-storm-lightning-tliunder-weathers!' 
he shouted, these being some of the ejaculations by 
which men of his military standing in Germany are 
wont to ease their hearts. And, shaking the boy 
with a strong arm, he continued : ' Isn't that open 
rebellion against the Commander's strictest orders ? 
Will you take yourself off this minute, you impudent 
young scamp ? Or shall I thrash you out of my 
sight with my flat blade V 

Hans looked at him imploringly. 'Oh, Herr 
Sergeant, please, please do let me speak to my 
friend ; only five minutes, please/ 

The Sergeant seemed to pity him, but he did not 
give way. * Nonsense, you little fool T he answered. 
' Will you talk me into direct and wiKul contraven- 
tion of my duty ? All intercourse with the towns- 
people ceases : such are the orders ; and no mercy. 
So get off, quickly, the same way you came !' 

Hans saw that it was useless to remonstrate, and, 
hastily turning to Lamain, he said: *Be on the battle- 
ment opposite our class whenever you can !' But he 
was interrupted by a renewed shaking of his collar, 
which Sergeant Becker held still tightly grasped. 

' Will you hold your tongue V shouted the man. 
* Do you know that I ought to arrest you on the spot. 
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and to report this breach of the law at headquarters? 
Million-star-artillery 1 Isn't it enough to make one 
hunch-backed with rage at such audaciousness? OiBF 
with you now, do ye hear ? If you ever show your 
saucy face again among us I shall shoot you !' 

With that he led the boy by main force back into 
the reed-swamp. Then he returned to the prisoners 
and broke into a horse-laugh. 

But when Hans was alone again, he threw himself 
on the ground and hid his face in the damp grass. 
He had hardly known before with what a devoted 
affection he had become attached to his French 
friend : now he mourned bitterly over the first great 
loss in his life. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

* Dois-je croire, seigneur, qu'Ulysse ait vainement, 
Essay e d'adoucir votre ressentiment V 

La Fontaine {Achille). 

Fortunately for Hans, the senior boy at the head 
of his section was an easy-going fellow, and had not 
reported him for absenting himself from the practice- 
ground ; so he managed to get back just before the 
call over, and escaped punishment. 

When he had risen from his slough of despond 
his courage was a little revived. He would not yet 
give up his case for lost; there was still some hope 
in action. 

So, after supper, Hans went to Mr. Bock, his music- 
teacher, a man who, besides teaching the harmonies 
of sound to those endowed with the sense of hearing, 
was at the same time an instructor of those in whom 
this sense was wanting, namely, a teacher of deaf- 
mutes. Eepeatedly had the boy been present during 
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the lessons which about a dozen unfortunate children 
used to receive from Mr. Bock, and he had picked up 
a good deal of that silent language of the hands. 
Now he begged from the teacher a printed alphabet 
in which the positions of the fingers for the various 
letters were represented. 

This and a blow-pipe Hans took with him to his 
class on the foUowing morning. He went early 
enough, not to meet any master who might have 
discovered the latter contraband article, which he 
hid under the roofing protecting the fire-ladder in 
the yard. 

But all that day no prisoner appeared on the 
rampart. 

Early on Thursday, however, the red and blue 
colours outside again disturbed the attention of 
Secunda, and Hans, who sat near a window, no 
longer listened to Doctor Stallbaum's comments on 
the beauties of Cicero's rhetoric, but was on the 
look-out for Lamain. 

He had not to wait very long, and as soon as he 
became aware of his friend he obtained permission 
to leave the room. 

In the yard he took his position in an unobserved 
corner. There he loaded his shooter with a pencil, 
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round which he had fastened the deaf-mutes' alpha- 
bet, and dexterously he sent the missile over the 
high wall. It fell at Lamain's feet, who immediately 
stooped for it. Hans returned to his class. 

The young Frenchman sat down in the grass and 
unfolded the paper. He first perused the alphabet, 
then he tried letter after letter with his hands. 
This, of course, was soon noticed by his comrades, 
who crowded round him, looking over his shoulders ; 
and within a few minutes almost the whole of the 
prisoners on the battlement actively studied the 
language of the deaf-mutes. It caused much merri- 
ment among them, and the pantomime they played 
was indeed an extraordinary spectacle. 

None of the guards had caught sight of the mis- 
sile, and they did not understand what had caused 
that sudden scene among the captives. Sergeant 
Becker, who was just coming out of the Akropolis. 
exclaimed in astonishment : ' Good heavens, the fel- 
lows have all gone mad ! ' 

In the schoolrooms, of course, the strange sight 
was likewise noticed, and a titter went through all 
the forms. 

But this publicity was fatal to the scheme. When, 
in the first interval, Hans acted a pantomimic message 
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at the open window, Lamain was not nearly enough 
advanced to understand him. The action was seen, 
however, by a young officer, who at once reported to 
the Commander that a telegraphic intercourse was 
going on between the prisoners and the schoolboys. 

Thereupon the grim chief of Wasserloch wrote 
a letter to the headmaster, who, in consequence, 
assembled the school, making known that any further 
attempt at renewing their connection with the French 
captives would be punished with career, or even with 
expulsion. 

That was on Friday morning. 

But even now Hans' revived courage was not 
daunted. One extreme step he had still reserved for 
such a heightened difficulty, and that he now decided 
to take. This was a personal application to the Com- 
mander. 

Accordingly, after school he put on his best suit 
and kid gloves, and thus, in full state, repaired to 
that gentleman's residence. There he waited in the 
haU, while he heard the Commander in his office, the 
door of which was standing open, giving orders and 
receiving reports. 

Poor boy, he had come with a full heart ; but now 
the building, with its atmosphere of military severity, 
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and those cold business-like proceedings in the office, 
seemed to freeze his best thoughts within him. He 
felt unspeakably oppressed. 

At last a soldier called him into the room, and he 
found himself face to face with the mighty chief. 

The Commander was a man of great gravity, but 
kind at heart, as we already know, though apt at 
times to lose his temper. Now, he nodded in a 
rather friendly way to the boy from his seat at a 
bureau; then he continued writing a letter, and 
about five minutes elapsed in silence. 

At last he laid down his pen and looked up in- 
quiringly. To Hans all this was an impromising 
introduction. 

' My object in troubling you, is to ask you kindly 
to permit the prisoner Lamain to * 

The boy could not finish his sentence. Hastily 
the Commander had risen from his seat, and now, 
looking down upon the applicant with his martial 
face, he said: ' If this was your sole object in coming, 
I must beg you not to go on. My orders are irrevoc- 
able.' 

A big lump was rising in Hans' throat. *Sir,' 
he replied, his voice broken with emotion, * I entreat 
you to be just. Lamain has deserved no punishment.' 
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*Just?' exclaimed the Commander. 'But it is 
useless to expostulate with you. You are a child ; 
you don't know what you are saying/ 

*No, sir, I do not/ Hans answerei *If I say 
what I ought not to say, I trust you will pardon it 
in consideration of my distress. Oh, if you only 
knew what a splendid fellow he is I Oh, pray, pray, 
sir, do make this one exception for his sake ! ' 

The Commander was getting impatient. *You 
are a silly boy,' he said. ' By-the-by, you are a son 
of Pastor Enderlein of Bockelow, are you not? 
Well, it makes no difference ; in any case no excep- 
tion would be granted, even if your father had not 
acted so unwisely.' 

At this, suddenly the boy's face changed its ex- 
pression. His eyes flashed as he replied : ' Now you 
are really unjust, sir, and I must not hear you speak- 
ing thus of my father. He always acts wisely; only 
his wisdom is a higher wisdom than that which is 
foUowed by worldly men like — like you, sir/ 

The Commander was surprised by this passionate 
answer. But instead of resenting it he calmed down, 
and, approaching Hans, he kindly patted his flushed 
cheek. ' That is right, boy,' he said ; * always stand 
up for your father. And forgive me what I said ; I 
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was indeed unjust, and I assure you I sincerely 
respect your father.' 

The tears now fairly rose to the lad's eyes. 'And 
you will allow me to see my friend as before ? ' he 
asked. 

But here the Commander again shook his head. 
'I am really sorry, my dear boy. But it cannot 
be ; believe me.' 

Then Hans knew that his errand had been in 
vain. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

*For on them brake the sadden foe.* — Tennyson. 

A HAMPER was brought to the brothers on Saturday 
by the dairy-fanner from Bockelow. It contained, 
besides lots of delicacies, a small parcel of books, in- 
cluding Souvestre's Philosophe sous les toits, and some 
of Erckmann-Chatrian's earlier stories. These, the 
Vicar wrote, he had borrowed from a brother clergy- 
man, and he asked the boys to let Lamain have 
them; for, during his short stay in town on the 
Monday morning, he had not heard of the Com- 
mander's definite prohibition of all communication 
with the prisoners, nor had he as yet been told 
about it by his sons, whose first news about their 
grief he was only to receive on that evening, by the 
usual Saturday epistle with which the returning 
farmer was charged. 

The two brothers were alone in their room when 

theyperused theirfather's letter. They read it together, 

L 
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head to head, and Fritz said : ' Pity it is too late now ; 
we can never get the books into Lamain's hands.' 

* Too late V Hans answered. ' Never mind ! I'll 
look to that.' 

' I don't see what you can do/ said Fritz. * And 
whatever it may be, it would be against the orders 
both of the Commander and the Direx.' Direx, we 
may say, was the schoolboys' abbreviation for Director, 
which is the official title of a public school head- 
master in Germany. 

Hans became excited. *Here is father's order,' 
he exclaimed, ' and that is in direct contradiction to 
the other. I'll rather obey my own governor than 
any Direx or Commander in the world. And the 
Commander himself told me yesterday always to 
stick to my father.' 

' But father didn't know of the order,' the younger 
boy objected. 

* What does that matter ? What he wishes us to 
do can never be a wrong thing.' 

It appears that Hans' logic had taken a rather 
Jesuitical turn, in his intense longing for his lost 
friend. Fritz did not at all approve of his brother^s 
conclusions, so he said : * Whatever you do, Hans, 
speak first to Huber about it.' 
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Of this, however, Hans would not hear. * Oh, no,' 
he answered, * Huber would never agree/ 

* But he would if he thought it right. Then you 
think yourself it isn't right?' 

Upon this Hans held his ears. * Oh, bother, Fritz, 
I shall bring the books to Lamain, right or wrong. 
But 111 do it by myself; you need have nothing to 
do with it. Only don't blab about it.' 

' All right, then, if you're determined,' said Fritz. 
'But you shan't do it alone; I'll help you in any 
case. Though, how you'll do it, I don't know.' 

Hans was glad, and Fritz felt greatly pleased when 
he heard himself called * a splendid old brick.' Then 
Hans meditated. *Let me see,' he went on; 'the 
sole spot where the prisoners are likely to be some- 
times unobserved is the barrack-yard. The question 
is how to get there. The only place whence one 
could approach it is old Krakel's court-yard. There's 
nothing but that palisade fence between, and one 
could easily push the books through that. But he's 
such a mean old spy ; we should never get through 
his house.' 

But the younger boy's face cleared up when he 
heard about the soapboiler. 'Oh, don't you know, 
Krakel goes out almost every afternoon to play cards 
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with the dike-inspector, even on Sundays ? He never 
comes back to town before dark.' 

* That's true, young one V Hans consented. * Well, 
let's do it, then, to-morrow after sunset. I'll see 
whether I can let Lamain know of it beforehand.' 

Accordingly, he betook himself to the school- 
house, which he found open, as it was scouring-day. 
Having succeeded in getting undetected past the 
char-women, he hid himself in his old comer of 
observation in the yard, and there he patiently 
waited for more than two hours. 

At last the prisoners came out upon the rampart, 
and as soon as Lamain was near enough, Hans blew 
off through the blow-pipe the paper on which he had 
written his message, and it was so well aimed that it 
went into Lamain's coat-sleeve without any one of 
the other men having become aware of it. 

Then Hans retired. As the scouring was mean- 
while completed, and the house closed, he had to 
make his exit through a hall window ; that, however, 
he managed to do without attracting attention. He 
went home in the best of spirits, at which his room- 
mates, who had seen him much depressed during the 
last few days, showed some surprise; but no one 
divined the cause of his gladness, except young 
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Fritz, who looked knowing, and was proud of his 
secret. 

The home of the dike-inspector, one of Krakel's 
most intimate cronies, was outside the town, some 
distance beyond the river, and was reached by a very 
pleasant walk. Even in rainy weather the soap- 
boiler used to go there, and nothing could prevent 
him on this Sunday afternoon, one of those beautiful, 
warm and sunny days late in September, when the 
departing summer displays all its glory, as if no 
autumn ever were to follow. 

Fritz had been watching in the street for the 
enemy's departure, and when he had made sure that 
the man was going in his usual direction he went to 
tell Hans that the field was clear. 

The brothers waited till dusk, then they entered 
Krakel's house through the doorway, which, as usual 
in daytime, was not locked. 

They passed over the yard, and came to the 
fence of high palisades which, through their chinks, 
allowed a good survey of the open space before the 
barrack building where the prisoners were promen- 
ading. 

Lamain was near, and at once noticed the boys' 
arrival. There was never over-much supervision in 
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the yard, as, within the fortress walls, no escape of 
the captives was possible ; and especially on this 
Sunday afternoon they were quite left to themselves, 
and no detection of the interview, from the side of 
the guards, was very likely to happen. Still, as 
a precaution, Lamain managed to let a group 
of his comrades stand between himself and the 
sentinel 

Hans was happy when he grasped his friend's 
hands through the fence ; then he hastened to hand 
him the books, one by one, as well as some excellent 
home-made sausages from Bockelow, all which 
Lamain stored in his spacious pockets. But he 
looked rather serious when he thanked the lad, and 
added : ' Now I want you to promise me, my boy, 
that this shall be the last time you will try to 
bring about an interview with me, as long as the 
prohibition of our meeting may be in force.' 

' But why, why ? ' Hans asked. 

'Because it is the law,' the Frenchman replied. 
* There is no order possible, and no mutual trust 
among men, as long as the rules of lawful autho- 
rities are lightly treated and regarded as conditional 
only. All social order is based upon law, and he only 
is a free man who respects that law.' 
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' Oh, but there may be foolish laws, cruel laws, 
tyrannical laws,' Hans interposed. 

* Indeed there may be, and there are,' the French- 
man admitted. 'But who is to judge of that? 
Certainly not individuals whose interest may deceive 
them. Law can only be corrected by law/ 

' But this of the Commander is only wilful des- 
potism/ 

'No, Hans, I cannot agree to that. The Com- 
mander has evidently had the kindest intentions, and 
I especially am under a great obligation to him, for 
permitting me to go to Bockelow with you. Now he 
has been forced to change his policy, for the pro- 
tection of us captives, on the one hand ; and for the 
maintenance of order in the town, on the other. He 
is right, and you will promise me to respect his 
dictates.' 

' I didn't think you would want to make an end of 
our friendship/ said Hans. 

Lamain looked grieved. But he soon smiled again. 
* Dear Hans,' he answered, ' it is also for your own 
sake that I exact this promise; for your action would 
endanger yourself. However, it is by no means all 
over, for I hope we may correspond through the post. 
And then, this war will soon be finished, and after 
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my release I shall spend some days with you in 
Bockelow. And it will only be a few years before 
you come and live with me in dear old Paris. My 
mother has such a pleasant little room for you ; it 
looks out upon the Luxembourg Gardens, and is 
quite near the Sorbonne, and the St. Genevieve 
Library. I will make you quite at home in the 
Latin Quarter, and we'll have such fine reading and 
working together ; only look forward to that, and all 

« 

the present troubles will seem as a light cloud before 
the sun.' 

This was comforting to Hans, and he no longer 
hesitated to give the required promise. But when 
he was about to part his courage seemed to fail after 
alL 'I don't know what it is, but I shall always 
tremble for you,' he said. * I have a presentiment 
that I shall never speak to you again.' 

' That will all be as God's good providence may 
ordain it,' Lamain replied. ' What can harm us, as 
long as we know that His hands are guiding us ? ' 

And so the brothers took leave of their friend. - 

But when they again entered the doorway a 
great shock awaited them ; for from behind a dark 
comer the soapboiler broke upon them in frantic 
rage. 
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As happened not unfrequently to him, this amiable 
man, in the course of the afternoon, had quarrelled 
with his crony over the cards, and had come home at 
an early hour. There he had immediately filled his 
long pipe, and with this had gone out into the yard to 
shut the hencoop for the night. And the spectacle 
which had then presented itself to his eyes, when he 
stood there staring in furious surprise, was poison to 
his patriotic soul. 

Just at that moment the boys turned to go, 
and he retreated behind the door. There he lay in 
ambush, whence, with a yell like the war-cry of a 
Eed Indian, he jumped upon Hans, grasping his 
throat with his left hand, while his right brought 
the pipe smashing down upon the boy's head. 

The first effect of this assault was the coming off 
of the porcelain pipe-bowl on which Bismarck's life- 
like physiognomy, surmounted by a wonderfully big 
cap, was painted in glaring colours, and the beauti- 
ful work of art broke into pieces on the stone floor. 

Inflamed to greater rage by this accident, the soap- 
boiler repeated his blow with the tube, which was a 
hollow pepper -cane. But that was not made for 
such warlike purposes, and it broke in two, the 
shorter half only remaining in Krakel's hands, while 
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the longer one was seized by Fritz, who with it came 
to his brother's help. 

Hans had little difficulty in shaking the man's 
hand off his throat, and it was only a moment till 
Krakel understood that all he could do was to defend 
himself against the united strength of the two boys, 
who pushed him into the comer whence he had 
made his ambuscade, and there held him like a 
prisoner. 

Upon such resistance from these boys the old 
coward had not counted, and as it had meanwhile 
become quite dark, he got more and more frightened, 
and, instead of shouting in triumph, as he had ex- 
pected he would do, he in turn pleaded for mercy, 
and cried : ' Fire ! Murder ! Help ! Fire ! ' 

Suddenly a door opened at the top of the stairs, 
and the terrified Mrs. Krakel appeared with a light 
And at this the boys, not having been recognised in 
the dark by their enemy, nor wanting to be recognised 
now, let go their hold of him, and rushed out into 
the street. 

They hoped that all danger of discovery would be 
over, and Fritz carried with him exultantly, as a spoil, 
his conquered half of the pipe-tube, which he kept in 
remembrance of the victorious combat. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

* Der grosse Hans, ach, wie so klein.' 

Goethe (Faust), 

In the spacious aula, with the busts of ancient classics 
and German poets and reformers around its walls of 
Pompeian red, morning prayers were just over, and 
the boys about to descend to their class-rooms, when 
the headmaster, from his reading-desk, called them 
to stop. When they were all reseated he spoke as 
follows : — 

* It grieves me exceedingly to have to begin this 
new week with the investigation of a most shocking 
case of wilful and direct disobedience. Only on 
Friday I had enjoined you, under peril of expulsion 
from the school, not to attempt any further inter- 
course with the prisoners, and yesterday already that 
order was most daringly violated by two of your 
number. The citizen who, last night, brought me 
this information, was unable, in the dark, to identify 
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either of the two ; he could not even make out the 
colour of their caps, by which the form to which 
they belong might be stated. He assures me, how- 
ever, that he has no doubt of their being boys of this 
gymnasium, and I have reason to fear that he is 
right. Nevertheless, it would be a satisfaction to 
me if this should be a mistake, and this I shall con- 
clude to be the case if none of you acknowledge 
yourselves culpable. I therefore ask those two, if 
they are among us, to rise.' 

Immediately Hans and Fritz rose from their seats. 

'I thank you for this frank confession,' the head- 
master continued, 'though I am much pained. A 
conference of the masters' collegium will decide, this 
afternoon, what shall be your punishment. In the 
meantime you and your feUow-pupils may bear in 
mind that it is not the personal sympathy you have 
shown to some afflicted prisoners, but an audacious 
transgression of school discipline, that will be chas- 
tised. It was with regret that the Commander found 
it incumbent upon himself to issue that prohibition 
which I have endorsed by my own authority over 
you. Be assured that it is a measure intended for 
the benefit of your captive friends, as weU as for the 
peace and good feeling among the citizens of this 
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town, and that it will be neither just nor reasonable, 
neither kind nor consistent with any enlightenment, 
to transgress that direction. There is only one thing 
by which you can now help to maintain order in our 
place, that is obedience ; and to obey willingly and 
freely is the only thing manly and worthy of boys in 
a German pubUc school/ 

Most of the boys seemed to be impressed by the 
headmaster's dignified address when they left the 
aula. But there was also much sympathy among 
them with the two brothers, who were very popular 
in their forms, and accordingly some indignation was 
felt against the unknown citizen who had brought all 
this about. 

Schimmelpfennig broke his way through the stream 
that was pouring down the broad stairs, and caught 
hold of Hans' arm. 'I say, Enderlein,' he asked, 
* was it Krakel that denounced you V 

* Yes,' said Hans. 

'I thought so!' the other exclaimed; * And I'll 
be hanged if he doesn't repent of it before this week 
is over.' 

In the afternoon, as the headmaster had announced, 
a conference of the masters was held, for in capital 
cases he never acted as an autocrat, but preferred 



1 
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parliamentary government. As the boys had pleaded 
guilty the jury had only to decide the mode of 
punishment. 

In these conferences it was the custom that the 
junior masters should begin the voting, and state 
their opinions, so as not to be influenced by their 
superiors. Accordingly, it fell to the share of Herr 
Zopfelmann, whom we know from his conflict with 
Schimmelpfennig, to open the proceedings. He 
proposed that the younger brother should be incar- 
cerated for some hours, the elder expelled from the 
school 

However, to all his colleagues this seemed too 
harsh a chastisement, and they at last agreed that 
Fritz, as having had little active part in the offence, 
and being misled by his brother, was only to be 
earnestly reprimanded, and Hans, on his part, to be 
punished with two hours' career. This comparatively 
mild punishment was decided upon because they 
recognised the moral conflict between friendship and 
duty in which Hans had found himself. It was also 
voted that the Commander should be notified of these 
proceedings against the offenders. 

The brothers were rather glad than otherwise 
when, on being called before the august assembly of 
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their masters, they found themselves dealt with thus 
leniently ; for since the morning they had tremblingly 
expected that expulsion would tear them away from 
the circle of their friends, and bring shame and 
sorrow upon their parents. And Hans, who felt him- 
self responsible for his younger brother, and repented 
having brought him into the scrape, was relieved 
when he saw that Fritz got off so easily. 

On leaving the school-house they were received 
by a crowd of sympathising boys, who had been 
waiting for the result. There was much satisfaction 
expressed among them, and Hans found himseK 
courted in quite an unwonted manner, almost like a 
hero, for it is a fact that, among the majority of boys, 
being punished with career was regarded as an honour 
rather than as a disgrace. *Your milksops,' they 
reasoned, ' who always remain secretly tied to their 
mothers' apron strings, will never get into career ; 
they can't ; they haven't enough pluck for it. It's 
only a boy with some go in him that dares to defy 
your old bores who always talk of discipline.' I 
must leave it to my readers what to think of these 
principles. Most boys seem to have an inbred ten- 
dency to lawlessness and revolution, till experience 
calms them down. But perhaps it is because too 
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often they are expected to obey blindfold ; while the 
surest way for a master to get them to side with him 
is by treating them as thinking and responsible 
beings, and getting them to do with a willing heart, 
because with open understanding, what they shirk, 
or do only with grumbling, as long as they are ruled 
by force rather than by sympathy. 

One of the customs by which boys in Wasserloch 
worshipped their heroes was to treat those condemned 
to incarceration with a bottle of champagne. Accord- 
iQgly, when the brothers had come home from the 
conference, Schimmelpfennig and another lad named 
Appel, with whom he had of late formed a sudden 
and mysterious intimacy, appeared in their room 
carrying the flask with its head of tinfoil. 

But Hans refused decidedly to accept this libation. 
'Drink my health in it if you like,' he said, 'but 
don't ask me to share it ; I couldn't.' And, turning 
to Huber, he took his arm and begged him to come 
out for a walk. 

'Now, don't be a dolt, Enderlein,' Schimmel- 
pfennig protested, but he was stopped by his intimus 
Appel, who calculated that when a sacrifice was 
offered, being worshipped was quite enough for the 
hero, while it seemed only right that the worshippers 
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should receive the libation. And so indeed they had 
it on the spot. 

When Hans was out with Huber in the street he 
smiled sadly. * I'm thankful we are not expelled,' he 
said ; * but I see but little fun in all this. Lamain is 
lost to us, and I'm in no mood to rejoice. I didn't 
tell you that I meant to make my way to him, be- 
cause I knew you would be against it, and I felt I 
must once more speak to him. Now it seems to me 
as if he were dead. I could just throw myself down 
and wish I too was dead.' 

' But you should not give way like that,' Huber 
replied. ' I know you are fond of him ; but lost to 
you, finally lost, he is not. Almost any day we may 
have news of him, in some way or other ; and, any- 
how, this is not imprisonment for life.' 

' I can't help fancying it is,' said Hans ; and he 
derived no comfort from aU that Huber still brought 
forward to encourage him. 

His incarceration took place on Wednesday after- 
noon, when his fellows enjoyed their usual half holi- 
day. He was led up by the school beadle into the 
small garret-room which formed the career, and there 
locked up. Now he was himself a prisoner. 

It would not be true to say he felt much contri- 

M 
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tion ; on the contrary, he felt rather glad to have to 
endure this martyrdom for having been true to his 
friend. But with the idea constemtly before him, 
that for all that this friend was no longer his, and 
was as far away from him as if the sea were between 
them, he felt depressed, melancholy, unhappy. 

The sole furniture of the career was a deal table 
and a wooden stool without a back. The walls were 
whitewashed, and they bore witness to past genera- 
tions of delinquents, who had confided to them the 
inspiration of hours of solitary confinement. There 
were student songs, original poems of doubtful merit, 
some defiant, some sentimental, exclamations and 
execrations, drawings of men and beasts, as well as 
of impossible monstrosities, caricatures of the masters, 
names of girls, funny things — in short, the freedom 
of humour mocking at prison walls that confine the 
body only, while the mind keeps its liberty — a record 
of the eternal boy, left for the comfort and edification 
of fellow-sufferers. 

Hans looked listlessly over all these sketches and 
scraps. He could not help laughing at some of them ; 
but he was too absorbed to spend his own time in 
adding to them. An imposition had been set him, 
and for some half-hour he applied himself to that ; 
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then he looked through the iron bars before the 
dormer-window. Below was the school-yard, and 
beyond it the rampart ; but no prisoners were now 
promenading there. That added to his feeling of 
bitterness, of helplessness. He seemed to himself 
small and feeble, at the mercy of a great despotic 
power against whose decrees there was no appeal ; 
all seemed to go like clock-work ; there was no room 
for human aflfection in this machinery of state ; his 
whole being seemed gloomed by the darkness of his 
own lot, and the general injustice of the world. 

At last the two hours were over, and the beadle 
unbolted the door. * Ye didn't once ring the bell for 
me!' he said in admiration. 'Most of them other 
ones rings it twenty times in one hour, and knocks 
at the door, and sings, and howls, as if there was a 
dozen on *em t'gither.' 

Hans had no explanation to give. He said * Good 
evening,' and hurried home. He soon went to bed, 
and in the night he startled Huber by wild exclama- 
tions. The excitement of the last week had brought 
on a fever. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

' Quid immerentes hospites yexas canis 
Ignavus adyersum lupos ?' 

Horace (Epod. vi. ) 

Appel was the athlete of the school, a youth of power- 
ful limbs, broad-shouldered, and with a muscular 
system which reminded one of the Famese Hercules. 
That was the reason why, in the present emergency, 
Schimmelpfennig had begun to cultivate this brave 
one's friendship ; for he had been brooding revenge 
since the tragic fate of his beautiful coat, and for the 
execution of his plan he was in need of a strong ally. 

He had first applied to Huber, whom he found, 
assisted by little Fritz, engaged in bottling a long 
tapeworm in alcohol. * Hang your eternal quackery !' 
he said. 'What's the good of that ? There's some- 
thing much better to be done. Let's catch old Krakel, 
and you tear out some of his molars.' 

Huber took this for a jest. ' If you didn't get at 
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his teeth the other day when you fought with him, 
you'll hardly manage it now,' he replied. 

*But I mean to/ said Schimmelpfennig. 'ITl 
make him pay for his sneaking rascality, and all you 
boys must join in it. We'll have a regular corps of 
vengeance.' 

Huber had sealed his glass, and he now rose. 
' If that's your intention, my dear fellow,' he replied, 
' don't count upon me. And I advise you to give it 
up altogether. Eevenge ? I tell you, if you attempt 
anything of the kind, you'll only place yourself on 
the same level with that man. But I must look 
after Hans.' 

With that he went into another room, where Hans 
was lying in fever-heat, nursed by his mother, who, 
on the first news of his illness, had hastened to 
Wasserloch. 

Schimmelpfennig pouted on receiving Huber's 
answer. Then he left the boys' room, saying: 
'Never mind! Appel will be quite sufl&cient for 
my purpose. And perhaps it's best not to have too 
many hands in it. Do you keep quiet about it, 
Fritz.' 

The athletic Appel was a nephew of the dike- 
inspector, in whose house he lived. He had a some- 
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what adventurous history behind him, rather un- 
common for a schoolboy : for upwards of two years 
he had been as apprentice on a merchant vessel 
sailing in distant parts. In that time of errantry 
he had picked up a little bit of Spanish, a little bit 
of English, a little bit of shaving, a little bit of 
cooking, and a great deal of agiUty, general inde- 
pendence, and roughness of manners. He thoroughly 
despised Schimmelpfennig's petit -maitre airs, and 
they would hardly have had any intercourse had not 
a common taste for billiards and bar-rooms made up 
for the lack of other sympathies. But, as we saw, 
the present degree of intimacy was only brought 
about by Schimmelpfennig's need of help in the 
execution of his plot. 

Appel had for a long time decided that he had 
had too much of the soapboiler, whose constant 
visits at the dike-house, and ever-repeated quarrels 
over the cards, thoroughly disgusted him. He hated 
the man with all his heart, and was only too glad of 
an opportunity to pay out the grudge he bore him. 

After much waiting, that opportunity offered 
itself to the two conspirators on the last Friday 
before the Michaelmas vacations, as on the previ- 
ous evening the dike-inspector was suddenly called 
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to set out on a journey of several days, leaving only 
his nephew and a deaf old servemt in his home. 
Late on the Thursday Appel came to Schimmel- 
pfennig's lodgings to tell him of his uncle's departure. 
' Krakel doesn't know anything about it/ he said ; 
' so he'll come out as usual for his game. We'll 
play him this time, emd I bet he'll find his matcL 
Be as early as you can, old chap ; I've got the key to 
the beer-cellar.' 

It is true there were lessons in school on Friday 
afternoon, but it was not the first time the two 
friends had found that absence was more to their 
taste ; so they sent written notice to the master of 
their class excusing their non-attendance on the 
plea of sickness. It was sham, certainly ; but they 
did not mean to deceive the master ; they knew well 
he never believed in their diseases ; it was but a 
matter of form. 

The dike-house was a lonely homestead of rustic 
appearance, on a small island, in the midst of swamps 
and meadows. It was surrounded by slender old 
poplars, some of which had had their tops cropped, 
and carried big stork nests instead. There was 
plenty of food round about for the residents in these 
airy habitations, rather too much for the peace of the 
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dwellers in the dike -house, for in warm summer 
nights all other noises were lost in the croaking 
chant of many thousands of frogs. 

It was only by a dam that the little swamp 
island was made accessible, and before reaching it 
you came past an old fort in ruins. Like other of 
* the best-laid schemes o' mice an' men,' this fort 
had proved to be a failure ; its foundations had sunk 
in the marshy ground, the walls were burst, and it 
was never quite completed. Now it had been stand- 
ing deserted for many a year, its battlements covered 
with grass and daisies ; wall-pepper, moss, and ferns 
growing in the cracks between the red bricks ; and 
luxuriant weeds ranking over the ground in the 
inner semicircle. It was much more picturesque 
in this state of slow dilapidation than engineering 
art had ever intended it to be. 

Towards this fort, on his way to the dike-house, 
the unsuspecting soapboiler approached, on that 
memorable Friday afternoon, while the avengers lay 
in ambush for him in the fort. 

Suddenly they burst forth upon him, quick and 
silent, as a stroke of lightning without thunder, — two 
Turcos, with grim black faces and mighty beards, 
brandishing awful swords in their hands. 
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He was speechless with terror in the first moment, 
and when he at last opened his mouth to cry for 
help, one of the men threatened him with immediate 
death if he uttered one single sound. Then they 
dragged him, a miserable, frightened wretch, into the 
fort, and there threw him to the ground. 

Having got him there, they talked French to each 
other, a French that sounded all the more horrible 
because the gaps in their vocabulary were filled up 
by unearthly roaring and snorting, intermixed with 
Spanish oaths and Homeric reminiscences, suggested 
by the thrashing which the wily son of Laertes 
inflicted upon the round back of Thersites. But as 
often as they addressed him, they used a kind of 
broken negro-German, just as was to be expected 
from savage Africans who had read a translation of 
Uncle Tom's CaMn, 

* I'U kill you now, you despicable dog ! ' said the 
one, producing a rope, and growling at Krakel like a 
wild beast. 

' Stand up, you scoundrel !' commanded the other. 

But the wretch only got upon his knees, and, 
wringing his bauds in entreaty, with paUid face and 
shivering limbs, he exclaimed : ' Oh, have mercy upon 
an innocent old man who never did no harm to nobody!' 
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* What/ shouted the two savages, ' no harm, you 
villain, you brute ? Did you not persecute us, revile 
us, hustle us, kick us, stone us, and set the rabble 
upon us ? ' 

* Oh, my good, generous sirs, I never hustled you 
or kicked you !' whined the soapboiler. 

'No, you did worse than that,' they replied. 
' You were too great a coward to dare to touch us ; 
but you incited the mob and the militia, and now 
you shall pay for it with your life.' 

*0h, my most noble sirs, have mercy on me!' 
Krakel begged again. 

'It would do you no good,' replied one of the 
Turcos. * You don't know what is happening at this 
moment in the town. Your villainy, which has made 
life intolerable to us, has brought it aU about. There 
is a mutiny going on just now, the prisoners are 
masters, just as you had always predicted; their 
guards are slain, and the Commander is to be shot on 
the rampart. Do you think they would let you 
Uve?' 

The wretched dupe groaned in despair. 

* But yet no,' said the second savage, ' there is one 
hope for yoiL If you renounce the religion of the 
Giaours, and become a Mussulman like ourselves, all 
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our brethren who are sons of the Prophet will 
protect you. If you'll do that your life shall be 
spared/ 

'Oh, yes, yes; what must I do?' Krakel ex- 
claimed. * Only tell me, and I will do anything you 
desire.' 

*Well, the ceremony is very simple,' was the 
reply. * As you become a Christian by baptism, so 
you become a Mahometan by being shaved.' The 
speaker produced a soap-bowl and razor. ' Will you 
submit?' 

Krakel tremblingly consented, and the Turco 
lathered not only his whiskers, but also his eye- 
brows, and all the hair on his head. Then, with 
such dexterity as may be acquired during a two 
years' cruise as apprentice on a merchant vessel, he 
shaved the converted victim's face and head as clean 
as a skull. 

*So,' he said at last, when the soapboiler was 
kneeling before him in complete baldness, ' let any 
one beware to touch a hair on your head.' 

But, when they looked upon this picture of past 
greatness, upon this bald bit of misery which was all 
that was left of the patriotic soapboiler, both men 
fairly exploded. 
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* However/ the shaver continued, * that's not yet 
all. You have now to put on Mussulman clothing/ 

And, in fact, the other fellow brought forth a full 
suit, Turkish bag-trousers, a short blue jacket with 
yellow flounces, and a little red cap. 

Poor Krakel had no senses left, he was frightened 
out of them ; he could only do what he was bidden, 
and so he exchanged the Turkish costume for his own, 
which one of the men threw into a comer, while the 
scalding tears were streaming from his eyes. 

* Now here is a note that will serve you as introduc- 
tion, and procure you perfect safety,' said the barber, 
handing him a sealed letter. *It is addressed to 
Hadschi-Taradschi, the Turco chief, who is the new 
Commander of Wasserloch. Take that, and return at 
once with it to town.' 

'Dear, dear!' wailed Krakel. 'I'm afraid they 
won't know how it is, after aU. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! 
whatever shall I do if they kill me ? ' 

' Oh, never mind about that ! Go you must, in 
any case,* the Turcos replied. * There are important 
things in that letter. It will be your death if you 
don't deliver it this afternoon.' 

The soapboiler still hesitated, but they pushed him 
on, and at last he went in fear and trembling on his way. 
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When he was out of sight the two lads exploded 
once more. * Oh, my 1 oh, my ! ' they almost shrieked 
with laughter. ' I hope I shan't split ! ' 'By Jove, 
I never had such fun in my life!' — such were their 
exclamations. 

* But the best thing is still to come- when he 
reaches town,' said Schimmelpfennig ; *pity we 
can't be there at the same time.' 

But Appel answered they would hear aU about 
it. * Let's get these things oflf,' he said, ' and then 
we'll have some beer.' 

So they quickly put on their own clothes again, 
and washed the soot off their faces ; all necessaries 
having been brought to the fort by them in the 
morning. Krakel's clothes they left where Appel 
had thrown them; their own Turkish suits they 
rolled into a bundle, which they took with them to 
the dike-house. 

AU these masquerade tilings ScMmmelpfennig, who 
naturaJly was weU acquainted with the easiest means 
of supplying the necessaries of dress in any style, 
had procured from a theatrical costumier in Berlin. 

While the two lads, in Appel's room, were drink- 
ing beer and smoking cigars, and laughing anew as 
often as they thought of the shaved convert, the 
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latter had reached the bridge that crossed the river. 
Till then he had not yet met anybody, but now a 
troop of militiamen was coming along. 

*Now I'm safe; these are my friends/ thought 
Krakel, hastening to meet the soldiers, who saw 
him with astonishment. But his hope was to be 
grievously disappointed. 

'Bless me, if that there Turco hasn't run away!' 
exclaimed one of the men. 

*Halloh, let's bring him back to the Commander!' 
shouted his comrades. And before the pseudo-Mus- 
sulman could say a word they had roughly collared 
him. 

He lifted his hands imprecatingly. 'Oh, com- 
rades, kds, militiamen,' he cried, ' don't you know 
me ? I am your old friend Jonas Krakel, the soap- 
boiler. Oh, don't you remember the beer I stood 
you ? Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! ' 

'What?' replied a soldier; 'Krakel, you run- 
away cheat ! Don't we know Krakel ? He's quite 
another fellow, trust me ! Him, and such a bald- 
pated old hang-dog ! Come on, you rogue, you'll be 
shot before night, that you will !' And he confirmed 
his indignation with a kick that neariy brought old 
Krakel to the ground. 
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All the men roared and swore ; and it was impos- 
sible for the victim, who was more dead than alive, 
to make anybody listen to him. They dragged and 
hustled him along ; and he lost his red cap in the 
struggle, so that his skull was exposed in its ridicu- 
lous baldness, in which nobody recognised the re- 
nowned leader of the Krakeeler party. They abused 
and reviled him, and vied in the most cruel remarks; 
and he had to bear it all, and thought the world 
had abandoned him — poor martyr of a great 
cause. 

When they reached the town-gate a crowd of 
onlookers had already joined them. The sentinel 
they passed seemed willing to arrest the would-be 
Turco, but thought better of it, as the man was not 
leaving the town but returning to it, and the militia- 
men declared that they were bringing him to the Com- 
mander. So they got into the high street, and just 
when they approached the little lane which led from 
the latter to the gymnasium, school was over, and 
the boys burst forth into the open air. 

Of course in a few minutes they were on the spot, 
for what boy would keep back where there is a row 
going on ? The procession was now at the corner of 
the market-place, and the thronging of the crowd 
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was SO great that they came to a stop. And now 
the wretch at last made himself heard again. ' Oh, 
have mercy, have mercy!' he screamed. 'I am 
Jonas Krakel, the soapboiler.' 

This time the people heard him, and the school- 
boys, and aU asked in astonishment, * Did you hear ? 
He says he's Krakel. Certainly he doesn't look Like 
a Turco.' 

' Of course it's Krakel ! ' suddenly shouted one of 
the boys, who stood quite near him. ' Oh, what a 
lark, what a lark ! ' 

I shall not pretend to describe the sensation this 
certainty produced. To see that dastardly mischief- 
maker caught in his own toils was a triumph indeed, 
and the boys jeered at him with cruel mockery. It 
seemed like a judgment of Heaven. 

The militiamen saw at last their mistake, and 
released the poor man from their grasp. But in the 
meantime some one had told the Commander that 
another row with an escaped prisoner was going on 
in the market-place, and he hastened to the scene. 
When he appeared the crowd made way for him, and 
he stood face to face with that picture of fallen 
greatness. He was utterly astonished, and looked 
indignantly around him. * What is that ? ' he asked 
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the soldiers. 'This is not a Turco. Is this man 
playing mummery with you ? ' 

*It is the soapboiler!' a voice called from the 
crowd; and now poor Krakel exclaimed: *0h, sir, 
I was made a victim of barbarous insults by two 
escaped prisoners! Oh, I had not deserved it; I was 
a firm upholder of the good cause. Tou will punish 
them, sir ; they are hiding in the sunken fort.* 

The Commander could no longer keep serious ; he 
burst out laughing, and all the crowd joined him, 
* No, my estimable sir,' he said ; * escaped prisoners 
would have better things to do than play such freaks 
when their own lives are in danger ; and they would 
have found it difficult to procure such theatrical 
clothing as this. A victim you have been made, but 
by some funny birds who don't come under military 
jurisdiction. Better ask yourself whether it was not 
rather a mild kind of retribution/ 

With these words the Commander left the scene, 
and Krakel, followed by the hooting of the rabble, 
hurried to his home. When the door had closed 
behind him they heard the screams of his frightened 
wife. 



N 



OHAPTEE XIX. 

' Word over all, beautiful as the sky, 
Beautiful that war aud all its deeds of carnage 
must in time be utterly lost.' 

Walt Whitman. 

Michaelmas vacations at last brought the summer 
term to a close. It had been a time of constant 
excitement to the boys, for the telegraph had flashed 
the news of many another victory to Wasserloch. 
Of these, however, we need not speak, since this 
little book is not a history of the war, but of peace 
in war; of human love stepping over the death- 
struggle of two great nations. The author knows well 
enough that most boys like nothing better than tales 
of bloodshed and hair-breadth escapes. But he knows 
also of boyish generosity and love of justice ; and so 
he hopes that those of his readers who have followed 
him so far, will have become thoughtful in consider- 
ing the awful discrepancy that exists between all 
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the glorious aims of aspiring humanity, and the fact 
that war, the embodiment of all that is lowest and 
most brutal in human nature, remains still the 
ultima ratio of nations. Two thousand years almost 
have passed over this planet since the multitude of 
the heavenly host sang the birth-song of a new era : 
* On earth peace, goodwill toward men ' ; and still 
war rages as ever, and man's selfish passion will not 
allow the * Glory to God in the highest.* Oh, you 
boys who read these words, and who some day will 
be men, ' save yourselves from this untoward genera- 
tion,' and help to make war as despicable as the duel 
has already become in this country, by siding man- 
fully with them who are following in the path of 
their Lord and Master, Christ. 

During that fortnight's holidays the streets of the 
fortress town were very quiet, as most of the school- 
boys had left for their country homes. Young Fritz 
was in Bockelow, where the veteran helped him in 
bTiilding his long-planned dove-cot in the yard. 
But the poor boy felt lonely, and did not enjoy his 
liberty half as much as usual, since his mother was 
still in Wasserloch. Indeed, what is home without 
a mother ? And he sadly missed his brother's com- 
pany in his roaming about the country, which also. 
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it seemed, did Ponto the Ninth, who had a sympa- 
thetic understanding for his young master's sorrows. 

In the second week, however, Hans had so far 
improved that he could be removed to the Vicarage, 
and only then Huber, who had faithfully kept his 
ground with Mrs. Enderlein by his young friend's 
bedside, went for the few remaining days to his own 
home. But Hans caught cold during the drive to 
the village, and had a serious relapse, which threat- 
ened to prolong his illness far into the autumn. It 
was a time of deep anxiety to the clergyman and 
his wife. 

In the fortress, meanwhile, great changes took 
place in the condition of the captives. The French 
ofl&cers were sent to an open provincial town. As 
to the other prisoners, their number had vastly in- 
creased, and for some time abeady it had been found 
impossible to accommodate all of them in the bar- 
rack building ; many had to sleep in the casemates, 
which were a damp and dismal place for human 
habitation, unwholesome to live in. Near a strong 
outlying fort, therefore, whose earthworks still re- 
quired much labour, thus offering the needful exer- 
cise to the prisoners, an extensive camp was buQt, 
and to that all of them, numbering several thousand 
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fJiejiga^fln' ^oved towards the end of the holidays, 
tlntiBc^fliK ^^^^S of October. When the boys re- 
nwsi nmxr ^hool for the winter term there were 
wUam IB nr 'ither Turcos or other foreigners on the 
Ihi^I^^ if ore their class windows, and the town 
tJiebv ^^^^ ^^^ every-day character. Thus a long 
'(k«E 'Sed without any meeting between the 
wmi^ of the camp and those of the gymnasium ; 

re as far remote from each other as if they 
iving in different countries ; that colony of 
lie ers by the fort seemed as inaccessible as a 

r / island in the ocean. 

at one afternoon in November, when Huber was 

.ng a solitary walk on the high road outside the 

:n, engaged in repeating some subjects for his 

preaching examination, he heard his name called, 

ad, on looking round, saw Herr von Zitzewitz, the 

/oung artillery lieutenant who had come to his rescue 

in the boat on the evening of the Sedan celebration. 

'Glad to meet you, Mr. Huber,* said the lieu- 
tenant, shaking hands with the youth. *I had 
always meant to see you ; but you know how it is 
— ^you at the gymnasium, we at the casino — two 
different worlds.' However, you mustn't think I 
forgot you, for I had to report your fine conduct to 
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the Commander. He is anxious ix) make your 
acquaintance, and for that there will soon be an 
opportunity, since I may tell you that he has repre- 
sented your case to his Majesty. He told me only 
this morning of it ; in a few days he will be able 
to present you with the medal which his Majesty 
has accorded to you. Allow me to oflfer my con- 
gratulations/ 

Huber was much surprised by this announce- 
ment, and he could honestly answer that he had 
never expected anjrthing of the kind. He hardly 
thought he had merited it. But Herr von Zitzewitz 
said it was only his due. * I myself,* he continued, 
' shall feel much honoured if you will favour me with 
your company as often as your time permits, and so 
will my comrades. I wish you would let me intro- 
duce you to them at the casino/ 

Huber expressed his thanks, but said that all his 
time was now taken up by the preparation for his 
examination. 

'Are you out for a walk?' asked the oflicer. 
'Well, just come along with me ; I am going out to 
the barrack camp.' 

'Are you not forgetting the Commander's order? ' 
said the youth. 
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'About intercourse with the prisoners? Never 
mind that ; I take all the responsibility. Anyhow, 
that prohibition was only temporary, to prevent 
further disturbances in town, and now these are no 
longer possible.' 

So they passed on together, and soon reached the 
camp, which, till then, Huber had only seen from 
afar. 

It was a large square enclosure in the open fields, 
only on one side commanded by the new fort, with 
its high sandy ramparts. There was neither tree 
nor house round about ; it was a most dreary, 
desolate place. 

A fence of strong palisades surrounded the whole 
square, and there were at the entrance and on all 
sides, as weU as in the interior, armed sentries 
patrolling about. 

Where there are so many souls herded together, 
however, it is not likely that life will pass in one 
monotonous round, even if there is little variety in 
outer circumstances, and so indeed there was a 
bustling noise in that camp. Only in detachments 
were the men taken out to work at the earthworks ; 
the remainder, meanwhile, who were not engaged in 
cooking, baking, and similar occupations for the 
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benefit of the community, enjoyed themselves in 
recreation of various kinds, according to their likings 
and opportunities. 

Long rows of low sheds, built of rough timber, 
served the prisoners as bedrooms, and the only furni- 
ture in each was a slightly sloping bunk of unplaned 
boards, running from one end of a shed to the other, 
on which as many of the men had to rest as found 
room there. Besides these, there was only enough 
space for a narrow passage and an iron stove at each 
extremity ; which, however, was hardly suficient to 
keep so many men warm on cold winter days. In 
various parts of the enclosure, therefore, open camp- 
fires were entertained, and these formed the favourite 
resort of the captives in their leisure hours. 

Herr von Zitzewitz showed Huber about There 
were many groups of card-players, in one of which 
a violent quarrel was going on. In others there was 
singing and boisterous merriment, even dancing. 
But the greater part were thronging around those 
who were just preparing coffee by the fires. 

At last a troop of workers came in from the fort, 
and among them Lamain. A pleased expression 
lighted the young Frenchman's features when he 
caught sight of his friend, and he hastened to bid 
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him welcome. The lieutenant, who had some in- 
spection duties to perform, left the two to themselves, 
and Lamain exclaimed : * Oh, what a happy surprise ! 
I had almost despaired of ever seeing you again. 
And how are my other friends? How is my faithful 
Hans?' 

Huber told him of the boy's dangerous iUness, and 
that they were still in fear for his life. 

Upon Lamain this had a deep effect. * Oh, it is 
all so dark, so dark ! ' he exclaimed. ' I am in such 
a conflict ; I think this sea of misery would swallow 
me if I could not always take refuge in my Bible, 
and find in it the consolation that there are higher 
things than this storm of national hatred. And still, 
it is so hard to keep even one's own heart closed 
against that rage of patriotic despair, and I deeply 
sympathise with all these men here who, robbed of 
freedom, and isolated in this dreary spot, humiliated 
and disappointed, are boUing over with impatient 
anger. Our country is now a republic, and still war is 
going on, and every day adds to the nation's disgrace. 
I fear, I fear, that this war will have a terrible effect for 
centuries to come; instead of mutual help, instead of 
kindliness and friendly toleration between the two 
peoples, there will be a seed of bitter rancour sprout- 
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ing like poisonous weeds, and destroy what humanis- 
ing work peace-loving, large-hearted men have 
through long years erected for the common benefit. 
And to Germany — whatever you may reap by your 
victories — the consequences will be as fatal as to 
wretched France, for the only true progress, the pro- 
gress of the soUdarity of all mankind, which is the 
mission of Christianity, and the highest aim of 
humanity alike, will be unspeakably retarded/ 

Arm in arm they were pacing along, and Huber 
felt the trembling agitation that went through the 
Frenchman's frame. After a minute's silence he 
replied : *I can realise how you must have to struggle 
not to hate us, in this great distress of your country. 
For us Germans, in our success, generosity seems 
much easier, and I for one don't know whether I 
should not hate your nation with all my heart if 
Germany were in your position. But I learn from 
you, as I have done since we first became acquainted; 
and if, in this great calamity, you remain true to the 
great principle of human solidarity you have taught 
me, it will be a lesson by personal example which 
will act powerfully upon all my convictions, in what- 
ever position I may be placed.' 

* This is an exhortation not to submit, nor to lose 
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my better self/ said Lamain. 'Thank you, dear 
friend, and I trust I shall stand. But it is a fearful 
conflict, for all around me my compatriots are con- 
vinced in their heart of hearts that hatred of every 
German is a patriotic duty. There are few who 
understand me, and no wonder. Good God, in what 
a dark pit of barbarity is all this blind generation 
groping about!* 

'One thing especially pains me now,' he continued 
after some time, ' that is, the siege of Paris, for I am 
always thinking of my poor widowed mother whom 
no news of me can reach. What privations may 
she have to undergo, and how may her thoughts 
longingly dwell with me in my captivity ! But at 
least she knows I am here, and no longer destined to 
die on the battlefield, so that one great anxiety is 
taken from her. She never wanted to let me go into 
this war when I followed the call, in that short- 
sighted enthusiasm during which we imagined in 
France that we were going to fight in the name of 
civilisation. I have since come to understand that my 
mother was right when she did not believe in that 
pretended mission of progress, humanity, and liberty 
with which our Emperor attempted to justify this 
war. She, good mother, as a devoted Protestant, did 
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not think that the Germany that gave birth to the 
Beformation could, as a nation, become inimical, in 
any sense, to the principles of true culture, whatever 
small parties in Germany might desire ; she never 
concealed that she thought this campaign dictated by 
injustice and evil passions.* 

' I fear we have all sinned,' said Huber. ' Prussia 
was not the aggressive party, in the sense of the 
opening of actual hostilities, but by her nulitary 
attitude she nevertheless seemed to invite war. 
Certainly she was mistaken, if she followed the old 
proverb : " Si vis pacem, para Idlum!* As long as 
one is armed for war, one shows that one expects it, 
and thus encourages suspicion of one's peaceful in- 
tentions. Of course, there are many reasons why 
states should be strong, for they have to protect their 
own laws. But if they honestly regarded their 
armies as guardians of the peace only, I think their 
policy would often be very different. Seldom the 
last shock is the real cause of a war ; there is always 
long before secret injustice going on in which both 
parties are to blame. But, however that may be, 
the last principle which leaves the decision to the 
right of might, instead of to the right of justice, is 
always brutal and absurd.' 
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'Yes, brutal and absurd !* confirmed Lamain, and 
a beautiful emotion lighted his face. He paused a 
while; then he put his hand on Huberts shoulder 
and said : * As we have learnt this, my friend, give 
me your hand, and let us promise to each other that 
we will never, any more in our lives, bow to that 
doctrine of brutal power, but that we will be, each in 
his own sphere, you in Germany, I in France, con- 
stant witnesses for the gospel of peace on earth, good- 
will toward men.' 

Solemnly they looked into each other's eyes, and 
firmly grasping the Frenchman's hand the young 
German said : ' I promise.' 

Then Herr von Zitzewitz returned, asking Huber 
to accompany him back to town, and so the two 
friends had to part. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

' While in his heart one evil thought 
In solitary madness wrought, 

The savage hope, to deal, erelong, 
A vengeance bitterer than his wrong !' 

WmiTIER. 

Friends who aspire together to the same high aim 
are comfort and strength to each other, and Lamain 
felt this when Huber had left him. Since that con- 
versation with him he never gave way again to 
discouragement, but became himself daily more a 
comforter of his fellow-prisoners. 

Many among the latter had for a long time firmly 
held to the hope that the fortune of war would turn, 
and France come out victorious at last. But when 
the winter advanced, little by little they lost the 
cherished belief, and accepted the situation, some 
with cynical contempt, some with true and bitter 
pain, some with the careless forgetfulness which is a 
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gift of young hearts and a sanguine disposition. And 
this disposition became contagious, so that the greater 
majority seemed to be bent on making the best of 
their captivity, even amidst the hardships of German 
winter in a barrack-camp. 

The winter began early, and was exceptionally 
severe. So one may fancy what those Arabs and 
Algerians, accustomed to their sunny plains and the 
burning sand of the desert, had to suffer in the cold 
and snow. Frozen limbs among them were frequent 
occurrences, and not a few had to be sent to the 
hospital But, on the other hand, the cold tempera- 
ture was a counter-agent against the outbreak of 
epidemic diseases. And as to the native Frenchmen, 
at least those of the north, they were accustomed to 
cold weather, for the German armies which had to 
pass the same winter in the monotony of besieging 
war in France will never forget the sufferings of that 
season. 

Upon many of the men the cold had the effect of 
making them boys again ; for to warm themselves 
by motion they returned to the wild games of 
youngsters, such as sliding, snowballing, chasing 
each other, and the like. By that, sometimes, such 
an exuberance of good spirits was produced, that all 
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the seriousness of their own and of their country's 
fate was, for the time, forgotten. 

Those who were familiar with Paris tried to 
imagine themselves back in their gay city by making 
a Mikro-Paris of the camp. The lanes which separated 
the long parallel rows of sheds received the names 
of Hue de Bivoli, Btce Bichelieu, etc., while the broader 
avenues, where the fires were kept up, went by the 
names of divers houlevards. The fort outside they 
regarded as their Mont Val^rien, only they called it 
Vaurien. The kitchen was known as Bignon, the 
bakery as Tortoni, and each fire had the name of 
some famous caf^, such as CafS de la Botonde, de la 
Bdgence, Biche, Procope, and the like. All this con- 
tributed a great deal to make the captivity less 
intolerable. 

In the midst of this easy-going, light-hearted 
Parisian gaiety there arose one day early in 
December, as a prophet of evil and a preacher of 
repentance, as one who refused to know anything of 
consolation and forgetting, and who represented in 
himself all the bitter hatred of vanquished France — 
the shape of Finaud. 

This poor fellow had, till then, tasted very little 
of the personal hardships of captivity, for, though 
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his wound had for some time already been pro- 
nounced to be healed, they had, on account of his 
mental condition, kept him in the hospital. Now, 
however, this was well filled ; and he was accordingly 
sent out to the camp to share the lot of his fellow- 
prisoners. 

There was only a small number among the latter, 
his own regimental comrades, who knew him ; to all 
the later arrivals he was a perfect stranger. But 
after a few days there remained no man in the camp 
who was not perfectly acquainted with him ; for his 
evil genius stimulated him to create for himself a 
tragi-comic fame, the melancholy celebrity of a mad- 
man. Let us see how this came about. 

It was towards noon when Finaud arrived in the 

camp, and the clear, wintry sunshine was only just 

beginning to melt part of the hoar-frost which covered 

the barrack roofs. In anticipation of the approaching 

dinner the prisoners were in especially good spirits, 

which, together with the cold air, excited them to 

take their exercise in the most boisterous manner. 

Led by a soldier who was about to show him his 

allotted bunk in the Btic de Bivoli, poor Finaud was 

walking along with knit brows, when suddenly, in 

wild pursuit of one of their comrades, half a dozen 
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French Hussars stormed down the lane, the first 
violently bumping against Finaud's shoulder, the 
second running him down, and the remainder jumping 
over him as if they were still on horseback, and all 
disappearing like a vision round a corner of the 
shed. 

The soldier who went with him, and some of the 
prisoners who had witnessed the occurrence, laughed 
aloud. But Finaud rose, utterly shocked, and lifted 
his right hand to heaven as if in deprecation. It 
was very strange to observe him while he made that 
gesture. Three months had elapsed since that fearful 
struggle with Huber in the river. During that time 
illness of body and of mind had left their terrible 
marks on his appearance. He was now haggard, 
emaciated, and solemn as a Don Quixote. He said 
no word about the event, and passed on with his 
guide. When the latter had left him, he sat down 
on the bunk and remained there motionless for more 
than an hour. 

In the afternoon he took a walk on the Boulevard 
des Italiens, Eound one of the fires — it was the 
Oafs Biche — a crowd of men listened to Lamain, who, 
in his clear, pleasant voice, was reading to them 
passages from Erckmann-Chatrian. All delighted in 
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the honest good sense, the spirit of freedom, and the 
unaffected simplicity of these great writers, and 
repeatedly the reader was encouraged by hearty 
applause. Looking up from his book during one of 
these interruptions, Lamain saw, standing opposite 
him, a dark spectral shape which he did not recognise 
in the first moment, till Finaud, without either smile 
or motion, said in his dismal way : ' Yes, it is I, come 
at last to stir up the soul-sleep of these cold slaves 
who are jubilant while France perishes.* 

Then Lamain hastily rose, gave his book to one of 
the bystanders, asking him to continue the reading, 
took Finaud's arm, and walked with him to some 
quieter spot. 

' Dear old comrade,' he said, ' how pleased I am 
to see you recovered from your wound ! It will do 
you so much good to live again among men, and 
you'll see we have made quite a Paris en miniature 
of this camp. Just now we are entering the Champs 
Elys4es! 

Lamain had clearly perceived the other's state of 
mind, and through Huber he knew all that had 
passed. But he hoped he might cheer the poor 
fellow up. In this attempt, however, he did not 
succeed. 
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' I thought I was entering a lunatic asylum ivhen 
I arrived here this morning/ Finaud replied. ' But 
it is worse than that ; you are a band of honourless, 
despicable good-for-nothings ; as bad as these Prus- 
sians whose lashes you accept with thankful smiles.' 

The younger man thought it best to humour him. 

* You are right, my friend/ said he, ' we are a frivol- 
ous set of men. But want of liberty is so hard that 
one would fain forget the moment's sorrow.' 

'That is just what I blame,' exclaimed the other, 

* that is just wherein you show yourselves to be slaves. 
If your minds were not slavishly disposed you would 
not want to forget it ; you would feed on your 
humiliation, and the spirit of revenge would grow 
in you, and you would kill your oppressors, slay 
them mercilessly, and break away from this captivity, 
and hurry to the rescue of France.' 

Lamain did not answer; arguing, he thought, 
would only excite the crazy fellow to greater violence. 
But he at once saw that here was a task for him. 
Daily, every hour, Finaud would be in danger of 
doing mischief, to himself and to others, by his mad 
exasperation ; so he would institute himself the poor 
man's guardian, would follow him everywhere, try 
everything in his power to bring light and peace into 
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the dark mind; be his guide, his protection, his 
friend. 

Nevertheless, in the present case Lamain's silence 
had the same efifect upon Finaud as if he had met 
with decided opposition. 'So,' he exclaimed, after 
waiting for a reply, * you do not think it worth your 
while even to consider the question ? No, of course 
not, for you have disgraced yourseK more than all 
these other men. Did not that insolent young 
Prussian, who intruded upon me in the hospital, 
mention to me that you had so far forgotten your 
honour as a Frenchman as to go into the houses, and 
live in the fellowship of these execrable, coarse, 
brutal villains?' 

Even from a madman this was hard to bear ; but 
Lamain did not allow any feeling of injury to rise 
within him. ' If I failed, dear friend, won't you for- 
give me ? ' he asked. * I know you are kind.' 

But Finaud was not to be won, either by silence 
or by talk, either by yielding or by contradiction. 
'No, never!' said he. 'I will never forgive you. 
And I will not rest till I have brought all these men 
to understand that they have a sacred duty. They 
shall feel that they are Frenchmen, that they have to 
act ; and I will be their conscience.* 
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He seemed tired, however, and when Lamain found 
him a place by one of the fires, near a silent group of 
card-players, he sat down and fell into his old brood- 
ing state. 

So that day passed without further trouble, and 
in the evening Lamain lay down on the bunk by 
Finaud's side, so as always to keep him imder his 
guard. 

On the following morning the men were as lively 
as the day before. Some had formed an orchestra, 
going through an exciting tune, by means of clapping 
of the hands, whistling, and singing, whilst two rows 
of boisterous fellows, standing opposite each other, 
and turning their bodies in strange contortions, acted 
a wild Parisian dance. A great crowd of spectators 
was thronging around. 

To this performance Finaud, accompanied by 
Lamain, directed his steps, and nobody took any 
notice of him when he pushed his way through the 
groups of onlookers. But his companion gazed 
anxiously into his face, in which a profound indigna- 
tion was expressed. * Come, my comrade,' he said, 
trying to draw Finaud away, 'come, this is not a 
spectacle to your liking ! Let us step over to the 
other side.' 
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Alas, he only hastened what he tried to prevent. 
'Silence would be guilt!' the madman exclaimed, 
shaking Lamain's hand off; and then, rushing into 
the midst of the dancers, he stood there with raised 
arm. 

There arose angry words among the crowd. ' What 
does the fellow want? Off with him! Leave the 
circle !' And some approached him to take him 
away. 

But he, with shining eyes, waved his arms, and, 
with uplifted voice, called out : ' Atcx armeSy citoyens ! 
Do you remember these words ? Do you remember 
the days when they filled you with enthusiasm, when 
you obeyed their call, to be victorious or to die, in 
the sacred fight against tyrants and oppressors ? No, 
you have forgotten that you are Frenchmen ; that our 
beloved country is at the mercy of a cruel, barbarous, 
villainous conqueror, and that there will be no end of 
the disgrace tiU you have remembered your sacred 
duty. Yes, your duty, citizens of France ! Now is 
the time for revenge; now the tocsin of liberty is 
ringing : listen, listen, and follow the call. Take up 
your swords, take up the axes and the scythes, take 
up the stones of the highways and the boards from 
the carpenters' benches ; and if you do not find arms 
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for your bands, fight with your teeth ; learn of the 
lion and the wolf how to defend freedom and honour 
against these Prussians whom the rage of Heaven 
shall destroy.' 

It was a strange impression that this passionate 
appeal of a lunatic produced. At his first words the 
orchestra had stopped their music, and everybody had 
listened with astonishment. Then there came inter- 
ruptions, angry exclamations, utterances of disgust. 

* It's a iiwuchard' said one of the bystanders ; ' he 
is bought by these vile Prussians to incite us to 
mutiny, that they may have the pleasure of shooting 
us down.' 

But all the while Lamain, who saw it would be 
useless to try to stop the speaker, went from one to 
the other in the listening crowd. 'I entreat you, 
comrades,' he said, ' don't pay any attention to him, 
he is insane. Do disperse, comrades, I entreat you.' 

Still, there was an attraction for them in the mad 
words, and they felt also their exciting influence, 
mad though they were. So nobody obeyed Lamain's 
request, and something like distant thunder began to 
murmur in this mass whose patriotic conscience had 
suddenly been awakened out of the sleep of forget- 
fulness. 
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But there was to be no serious riot, for the guards 
noticed in time what was going on, and several of 
them, parting the multitude, took hold of Finaud and 
dragged him away. The other prisoners, being at 
once recalled to the truth of their situation, calmed 
down, and the most sanguine laughed, and mocked 
their seriousness away. 

Finaud, meanwhile, was led to Herr von Zitzewitz, 
who happened just to be present in the camp. 
Lamain followed, and heard what the lieutenant said. 
' Ah, that is the maniac who took a plunge on the 
evening of Sedan. Well, poor fellow, he ought to be 
in a madhouse ; awkward to have him here in the 
camp. But the men will soon understand that he is 
insane, and then there will be no fear of his doing 
any harm. Just let him go to his bunk.' 

So Finaud was dismissed, and Lamain joined 
him. The poor fool had clenched his fists, saying : 
'Oh, the cowards, the despicable cowards !' But he 
no longer attempted, on that day, to address his fellow- 
prisoners ; and they, when the dinner -hour came, 
did not think any more of the stillborn riot. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



* One moment let me be thy mother 



Thy own dear mother's far away.' 

Wordsworth. 

To the pupils of the Lyc4e Rousseau, where Lamain 
had passed his boyhood till Eastertide of the year 
1870, the siege of Paris had brought a long season of 
holidays, and the spacious school-house at the foot 
of the Pantheon Hill had been transformed into a 
hospital for the wounded. 

On the 21st of December the garrison made a 
sortie upon the German guards stationed in the 
village Le Bourget, and though their brave attack 
ended with a defeat, and they were forced back, 
they, nevertheless, did not a little damage to the 
Prussian outposts, some of whom were taken wounded 
and captives to Paris. The grandson of the veteran 
of Waterloo was one of these. 
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Less fortunate than old Jockel, who left nothing 
but his casque in the great battle, poor Wilhehn had 
almost lost his head. Almost ; for, after all, he re- 
covered consciousness when he was placed in one of 
the dormitories of the Lyc4e Jean JoLcques Rousseau, 
where he had been transported down the great 
loulevards which lead from northern Paris to the 
Quartier Latin. There he found himself, his fore- 
head bandaged, in the hands of two assistants who 
had just placed him upon a bed and were engaged 
in divesting him of his uniform. 

A lady, with a kind, matronly face was standing 
by his side, and while one of the men laid his coat 
aside, she noticed Wilhelm's eyes eagerly following 
the garment. *Is there anything in that coat you 
would like to keep, my poor fellow ? ' she asked him 
in German, though with a French accent, which showed 
that her knowledge of the language was one derived 
from reading chiefly. 

' Oh, yes, please,' he replied, with the feeble voice 
of a wounded man, in which there was little left of 
his old prancing manner : ' Oh, yes ; there is a letter 
in the breast pocket, a letter from home, which I got 
only this morning before being ordered to my post. 
I have not yet been able to read it.' 
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The lady searched in the German uniform coat, 
and foimd the desired document. Wilhelm stretched 
his hand out for it, but the surgeon said : * I regret, 
madam, I shall have to take this letter away ; it may 
contain information about the enemy's plans.' 

' Certainly ; I know the order,' she assented. ' But 
it will be time enough after this poor man has read 
it ; don't you think so ? ' 

' Of course, that will make no difference,' the 
surgeon replied ; and the lady asked Wilhelm to 
peruse the precious epistle at once. 

He unfolded it with trembling hands ; but when 
he had looked at it for a moment he shook his head. 
' I am too weak,' he said ; * the writing swims before 
my eyes. Can't you read it to me ? ' 

To do this she was quite willing, and she sat 
down on a chair by the bed. * But it is German 
handwriting ! ' she exclaimed. * I shall find it very 
diflBcult.' 

On looking more closely, however, she took 
courage, for the contents were written in a boyish 
caligraphy, which still bore the marks of a writing- 
master's instruction in times not long gone by. So 
she read aloud, while in the pale features of the 
wounded soldier a smile told of his great satisfaction. 
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As the contents of the letter will help to supply 
some things which belong to our story, we may as 
well transcribe it. 

' Wasserloch, December lOth, 1870. 

*Dear Wilhelm — Last Sunday I was in Bockelow, 
and saw your mother and your grandfather. They are 
both quite well, and as I told them I should write to 
you, they send you their best love. Are you still in 
Le Bourget 1 It must be very slow ; we all wish the 
war were at an end. 

* The horses are still all right, though last week your 
grandfather had to give some pills to the chestnut ; but 
I don't think there was much the matter. 

*Ponto the Ninth ran behind the carriage when I 
came back to school, and I took him in and brought 
him to Wasserloch. But Mrs. Stallbaum did not want 
him in the house, and the coachman had to take him 
home again. I was very sorry, because I have no other 
pet just now, as my marmot is dead. Poor thing, it had 
a fit ; I think it was frightened to death one day by 
two boys who turned our table over with a big crash. 
But the forester has promised to give me a squirrel. 

*We have fine fun now every afternoon, for the 
fortress trenches are frozen over, and there is splendid 
skating going on. Schimmelpfennig skates best, he can 
make such stunning figures, and he dances on the ice ; 
when he is there lots of girls stand watching him from 
the drawbridge. I don't care for that kind of thing ; 
I like best to let the wind drive me swiftly along; and I 
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wish I could skate on the river, for that too is frozen. 
But the flakes have shoved themselves one above the 
other, and stand quite upright ; no skating in such a 
jumble. 

* It's a pity poor Hans can't take part in our fun. 
You know he was awfully ill, but now he's better ; only 
papa won't let him go to school before Christmas, ^nd 
they are keeping him in Bockelow. But there's some- 
thing jolly in store for him. You remember what I 
wrote to you before of the French prisoners and our 
friend Lamain, who once spent Sunday with us in 
the Vicarage? It was all for him Hans got so ill; 
there were fights, and career^ and lots of things. All 
the prisoners are now in a camp, and Hans hasn't seen 
Lamain ever so long; we only know through Huber 
that he is doing well. But the other day when papa 
was here he met the Commander, and asked him 
whether he would allow Hans to drive to the camp on 
Christmas Eve, and take some presents for Lamain. For 
you know Lamain and Huber are the two best fellows I 
ever saw. And the Commander really gave permission ; 
and so there will be a Christmas party in the camp. I 
hope there will be snow, for then we shall drive in the 
sledge. 

* But my sheet is full, so good-bye. I hope you will 
have a Christmas-tree ; mamma is going to send you a 
box. — ^Yours faithfully, 

' Fritz Enderlein.' 

The lady, who had read the latter part of the 
letter with a trembling voice, and almost sobbing 
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with emotion, now looked up, smiling through tears. 
' Oh, it is so strange, doctor!' she said to the surgeon, 
who had been waiting to take the letter away. 
' While we are confined here in our besieged city, cut 
off from communication with the outer world, and 
without tidings of our dear ones abroad, this wounded 
captive must come and bring me news ; good, cheer- 
ful news of my own dear boy/ 

' Is it possible that your son should be mentioned 
in this German letter, Madame Lamain?' asked 
the surgeon, who did not understand the foreign 
language. 

' Yes, true indeed,' she replied ; * this letter comes 
from one of his friends in the fortress where he was 
taken to ; it speaks of him with so much love and 
kindness ; and even of the Christmas surprise they 
are preparing for him, it tells me. Oh, how thank- 
ful, how thankful I am ! ' 

' This is indeed wonderful, madam ! ' exclaimed 
the surgeon. *You are more fortunate than other 
mothers in our poor Paris.' 

When he had quitted the room the lady took 
Wilhelm's hand in both her own, and speaking now 
again in German — for her French conversation with 
the medical man had been unintelligible to him — 
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she said : ' Oh, my dear friend, it was indeed a kind 
providence that sent you to me, to bring comfort to 
a sorrowing heart, for I am the mother of that 
prisoner Lamain whose captivity your young friends 
in Germany have lightened with so much loving 
kindness.' 

On hearing this Wilhelm was quite speechless 
with astonishment. But she wanted no reply. 
'Just lie down now, my poor fellow, and go to 
sleep,' she continued. 'You must not excite your- 
self; you must have a long, good rest. But when 
you are stronger, you must tell me all about Wasser- 
loch and Bockelow, and about those dear German 
boys and the good clergyman. And don't pine or 
feel miserable in this captivity. Just think yourself 
at home with your own dear mother, for I wOl be 
a mother to you, as long as you are in this city, and 
may I be able to repay to you a little of the love 
your friends have devoted to my own boy.' 

This, then, was the way Lamain's mother got 
tidings of her son. All through the siege of Paris 
she had been active in nursing the sick and the 
wounded, noble Christian woman as she was, and now 
this encouragement in her hard task was sent her. 
For hard indeed it was, in that time of fearful visita- 
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tion which had come over the once so gay city, now 
enduring unheard-of sufferings and hardships, in a 
patriotic spirit which will always be thought of with 
admiration. 

During the wound-fever which set in over night, 
the good lady hardly ever left Wilhelm's bedside. 
While the snow outside was beating against the 
windows, and all was quiet in the dark streets of 
the gasless city, she guarded the German's sleep, 
ready to help him whenever he moved, doing a 
mother's loving work as if he was her own son. 

And on Christmas Eve she had prepared a real 
Christmas-tree, a fir which it had cost her infinite 
trouble to find in beleaguered Paris. She had sus- 
pended on its branches all the nice things a young 
soldier was likely to have a fancy for, silk hand- 
kerchiefs, a gold watch, a Tneerschaum pipe, a cigar- 
box, a smoking-cap, which her own fingers had 
embroidered for the wounded man, and also some 
German books, among which was a Kew Testament 
bound in morocco; indeed everything she could think 
of to please him. His eyes could not yet stand the 
light of the Christmas candles ; but to look at the 
tree, and to smell the fresh forest aroma of its green, 
was like home to him. And when she sang him, in 
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her soft good voice, a German Christmas hymn, he 
listened with a happy face. 

Thus the mother showed her gratitude. Differ- 
ent was her own boy's Christmas, far away in his 
captivity. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

* Why watch these warriors, anned, by night ? ' 

Walter Scott {Last Mmstrel). 

It is night in the camp, the night before Christmas 
Eve. All is quiet ; even the restless pacing of the 
sentinels which resounded during the day on the 
frozen ground is now muffled by the snowstorm that 
quickly covers the fields with a soft white carpet. 

Through the cracks between the boards wind and 
snow penetrate into the barracks. But so many 
men are sleeping there on the low bunks that the 
air remains sultry and heavy. In the stoves the fire 
is dying, and only the low flame of a solitary lamp, 
fastened to the waU, throws a dusky light over the 
long row of sleepers. Some move in their sleep, 
some groan, and many are snoring aloud. It is a 
ghastly, soulless concert of the bodies, the uncon- 
scious utterance of the animal man, while the spiritual 
rests. 
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But two prisoners, lying side by side, are stiU 
awake. Finaud is the ona His eyes are closed, 
but sleep is far from him, and his mind is intent 
upon a purpose which he will execute in the dead of 
this night. At present he does not yet stir ; but his 
muscles are in a state of nervous tension. He re- 
strains himself and waits. 

Beside him Lamain, too, is waiting, for he divines his 
comrade's plan, a plan which must lead him to perdi- 
tion, and he is watching for him, guarding him, true to 
his vow to be the guide of that darkened mind. Since 
the day when the madman attempted to instigate 
his feUow-captives to insane rebellion he has never 
again tried to influence them ; he has avoided them ; 
silent, shut up in himself, and despising them as 
cowards and slaves. But to Lamaih's untiring 
patience, to all the youth's gentle words and kindly 
helping acts, he could not quite close himself ; and 
Lamain soon saw over what new device the disturbed 
mind of his poor comrade was brooding. A savage 
decision to do something, whatever might be in the 
way, often spoke through his flashing looks, through 
his short, threatening words. If everybody else 
deserted France, he had once said, he at least would 
remain faithful; he would break his way through 
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hosts of enemies to regain the army of his compatriots, 
and with them either to be victorious, and to redeem 
the honour of the French name, or to perish. Noble 
patriotism at the root, but pitiable for all that, because 
it desires to do the impossible. Don Quixote also 
was a noble mind, but a laughing-stock to the world^ 
whose realities he did not recognise. 

This day a something in Finaud's bearing, a deter- 
mination expressed in his set features, had revealed to 
Lamain that danger was fast approaching. At nine in 
the evening, when they were all ordered to go to rest, 
he lay down like the other men, but he would not go to 
sleep ; he would keep watch through the long night. 
In the dusk of that evening he had once more tried 
to throw a ray of light into the gloom of the sufferer's 
heart, by speaking to him of the one way of peace 
unfailing to all who walk upon it — the way of the 
Cross ; but Finaud's mind was inaccessible to the 
consolations of religion. 

Sadly Lamain was lying on his hard bed. At last 
he half rose, and, leaning upon his elbow, he let his 
eyes wander over the dismal scene — men, bom to 
liberty and love, now caged here in miserable dens, 
because nations will not live without strife in the 
wide, wide world; will not say * For we be brethren,* 
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and agree which shall have the left hand and which 
depart to the right. To a trick of state, the freedom, 
the happiness, the life of thousands and thousands 
must be sacrificed. All the terror of war passed 
once more through the young man's mind like a 
vision, and the old despair again came to tempt him, 
and to ask: '0 Lord, how long?' 

But he shook it off. He would not pass his life 
like one in a dream, who loses the courage for the day 
because the morrow threatens to be dark; nor would 
he forget the present needs over the hope for a 
brighter future. Hope ; yes, the hope of an idealist 
who believes in the good genius of mankind, in the 
bright destiny of all to live as brothers, love as 
brothers, and sanctify, glorify, through the spirit the 
common life, — yes, that hope should ever be with 
him and guide him onwards, upwards ; but his way, 
nevertheless, would not be in dreamland, but in the 
activity of the day, of the living present. He would 
work and do his duty, and his aspirations would give 
him the strength to do it well. 

Then he bent over Finaud's outstretched form, 
listening whether he was asleep. Aware of it, the 
madman feigned sleep, by keeping his eyes closed 
and holding his breath. Nevertheless, the very 
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quietness, without a sleeper's regular breathing, con- 
vinced Lamain that he was still awake, and he 
reclined again on his own hard bunk, determined to 
hold on. 

But, alas ! young life wants rest, and imperiously 
demands it when, after the day's toil and excitement, 
the body has once settled in a sleeping position in 
the silence of night. And so sleep came over the 
youth, after all, as the hours passed on. 

Finaud knew, then, that his hour had come. On 
his part he had had no trouble in keeping the god of 
sleep far from him ; his firm decision showed him as 
reality the path to glorious revenge into which he 
meant to turn this very night. There was hope, joy, 
feverish excitement, boiling in him ; no sleep where 
they are vividly working upon a mad brain. 

With the caution of a creeping beast of prey he 
lifted himself from the bunk. No cracking of the 
boards, hardly a rustling of his clothes, made itself 
heard ; for once all his movements were as elastic, 
as inaudible, as those of a cat. 

When he was on his feet he stood quite quiet for 
a minute, and his look rested upon Lamain's pure 
peaceful face. It was a dark look of wild determin- 
ation ; and his forefinger lifted itself half threatening, 
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half warning, while his lips murmured the words : 
' If you stir, it will be your death.' 

In his other hand glistened a poniard - knife, 
Huberts lost property, which the madman had found 
in the hospital, and secretly guarded with a growing 
purpose, feeding his insanity on its possession. He 
clasped it tightly, then he turned round, reached the 
door, and opened it. From outside he softly closed 
it again ; and now he had gained the open air : he 
was on his way to liberty. 

Lamain meanwhile had a dream. He was stretched 
out on the ground, and his mother, kneeling by his 
side, laid the hand upon his heart and said : ' It beats 
no longer.' Then he saw Huber and Hans Enderlein 
approaching. And Huber laid his own hand by that 
of his mother, and Hans joined his to theirs ; and 
then his heart began to beat again, and those of the 
three dear beings were beating in exactly the same 
measure, as if they had all four one heart together, 
and Huber said : ' He can never die ; he lives in us.' 
But suddenly they all took their hands away, and he 
awoke with a start. 

He looked about him in bewilderment ; but when 
he saw Finaud's empty place he at once knew what 
had happened, and, bitterly reproaching his own 
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weakness, he rose in haste and passed out into the 
night. 

But outside the snowstorm was wildly raging; 
impossible to distinguish any object, even at the 
smallest distance ; the traces of the deserter's foot- 
steps were hidden by snow and darkness. He could 
not have chosen a better time for his flight ; if it was 
ever possible to escape from the camp, it was in such 
a night as this. 

But it was never possible ; Lamain knew it. Too 
many sentinels were outside at their posts ; it was 
certain death to try to overreach their vigilance ; and 
even if he got away from the camp, what good would 
it do him who wore the uniform of a French soldier, 
whose face, whose language, were all those of a 
Frenchman, and who knew neither man nor place all 
over the surrounding country? Surely it was the 
crazy attempt of a lunatic, this desertion, an attempt 
which could not fail to be fatal if he once got out of 
the enclosure ; and to prevent that if still possible, 
to save the man's life, was at this moment Lamain's 
only purpose. He had promised to himself to be 
Finaud's guardian. Sleep had surprised him just at 
the time when his watchfulness was more than ever 
needed ; but hewouldstilldohisbesttoredeemhis word. 
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He hastened through the deep snow along the lane 
which opened upon one of the boulevards. Crossing 
that he came to the high palisade fence ; it was over 
this only that the fugitive could gain his way into 
the fields. He followed it, always feeling along it 
with his hands, until he had almost reached a corner 
of the camp. But it would be vain to go on in the 
same direction ; Finaud could not have chosen a spot 
very distant from his own barrack ; so Lamain re- 
traced his steps and hurried onward in the opposite 
course. All the time the snow was beating in his 
face, blinding his eyes. 

At last he found what he was seeking. In the 
dark he could distinguish the maniac's shape climb- 
ing the palisades, and almost at the same time his 
groping hand touched him. He felt a compassionate 
pain for the poor fellow. How joyfully would lie 
have let him gain his freedom, if that had been the 
way to it ; but he knew it was not the way of life. 

A stifled grunt of rage escaped from the madman's 
mouth. He tried to swing himself with one leap over 
the fence ; but there were the pointed heads of the 
palisades which would baffle his attempt, and below 
the young prisoner's hands were holding bim firmly. 

* Finaud, my comrade, pray stop !' pleaded Lamain 
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with muffled voice. ' Come, come, return with me to 
our bunk. It will be your death, my friend, if you 
persist. Those Prussians are on their guard ; the 
alarm will be raised; you wiU never gain your 
end.' 

The other tried to loosen himseK by a savage kick 
with his leg; but Lamain did not let go his hold. 
' Come, come, my friend,' he repeated ; ' it is for your 
own good, and I cannot allow you to make this mad 
attempt.' 

Then suddenly Finaud slipped down ; and think- 
ing that he had at last yielded, the youth said in his 
kindest way : ' So, that is right, my poor old friend.' 

But the madman did not dream of surrender. 
While the youth was still speaking the knife in 
Finaud's hand was thrust with a furious stab into 
Lamain's breast, and with the last word upon his lips 
he sank into the snow on the ground. 

' Traitor ! traitor !' the murderer gasped ; then, still 
holding the blood-covered knife, he swung himself 
again upon the palisades and jumped down on the 
other side. 

But this time he had been less cautious. In his 
haste the fence had resounded with the thuds of his 
heavy soldier's boots, and the points had held his long 
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overcoat, which, with a sharp noise, was rent by the 
weight of his body. 

And so he had hardly touched the ground when 
a sentinel called out : * Stop there ! Stand still, or I 
shoot !' 

Finaud, however, far from obeying, hurried all the 
more to get out of reach ; but he had only taken three 
steps when — crack ! — the soldier's gun was fired ofiF, 
and, shot through the head, he fell dead. 

Immediately the alarm went from post to post, 
and the whole camp was in confusion. The prisoners 
started out of their sleep, the soldiers on their posts 
shouted information to each other, and from the 
guard-room in the fort was heard the command of 
the officer on duty. 

Presently, led by the latter, a troop of armed men 
with lanterns in their hands came marching towards 
the camp. The soldier who had done the bloody 
work made his report, and while he spoke the light 
fell over his face, which was deadly pale. He had 
done his duty ; but the duty of killing is hard. 

Then a lantern was held over the dead body of 
the fugitive. Where his head rested the snow was 
dyed purple; the face wore still its expression of 
gloomy fanaticism. 
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'Good gracious!' exclaimed the ofl&cer, 'it's the 
madman. Poor fool ! But we are weR rid of him.' 

He ordered the body to be carried into the fort. 
'Send Sergeant Becker from the guard-room/ he 
added ; ' I'R inspect the camp with him/ 

He went towards the entrance, and in a few 
minutes the Sergeant joined him. *We must see 
that no one else has escaped/ the Lieutenant said 
to him. * Let's first look into Finaud's barrack.' 

There the disturbed sleepers were sitting up on 
their bunks, and loudly conversing. They had 
already noticed the absence of Finaud and Lamain, 
and were astonished that the latter should have 
attempted to escape. And there were many expres- 
sions of deep anxiety on his behalf. 

' All the men here ? ' asked the Lieutenant, raising 
the lantern in his hand. 

But nobody answered. 

' Just count them over, Sergeant,' said the officer ; 
'of course they would not peach. You know the 
number ? ' 

'There ought to be fifty,' Becker repKed; and, 
having counted, he said: 'One more is missing; 
there are only forty-eight.' 

Then the officer went to the wall where, at the 
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side of the door, all the names of the inmates were 
inscribed upon a sheet 'Moquet, Jordan, Berteau,* 
he read, ' Deville, Mnaud — ^he is quiet now ; Sal- 
vette, H^risson, Potel, Lamain.' 

The Sergeant had looked for the owner of each 
name that was called up. Now he interrupted the 
Lieutenant : ' Stop, sir ! Lamain is the second/ 

*What?' exclaimed the officer. *That nice 
young fellow ? I should never have thought he 
would make common cause with the maniac/ 

' Nor should I,' said the Sergeant. 'And perhaps 
he hasn't. Let's look outside, please. Indeed, I 
don't believe at all that he would either mislead 
that old crazybrain, or be misled by him. But he 
might have acted on his own account. These French- 
men, the/U never be subdued.' 

The two passed out into the dark, and held their 
lanterns to the ground. The snow was still falling, 
but less profusely, and the traces of Lamain's feet 
were still distinctly to be seen ; less distinctly also 
those of Finaud's. 

' Just look,' said the Sergeant ; ' clearly, the one 
got out first ; I wonder which. Now here they 
separate ; these are the freshest ; here, along the 
palisades. But it's strange, they are going in 
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both directions; he must have come back. Ah! 
there!' 

With this exclamation he finished, when they 
reached Lamain's outstretched form. 

The Lieutenant bent over the wounded prisoner, 
while the Sergeant still traced the footprints. * Here 
both of them end,' the latter remarked ; ' here the 
madman got over, but there was a scuffle. The 
other must have followed him, perhaps have tried 
to bring him back.' 

* Dear, dear ! ' said the office... * Poor fellow, he 
was stabbed by that madman^ But I think he is 
not dead, he is only in a faint Just call some men, 
and let us bring him into th^ guard-room I ' 

And when, in obedience, the Sergeant had holloed 
over the fence towards the fort, the same men 
appeared who had carried Finaud's dead body to the 
casemates of the fort, and more cautiously they now 
took up the wounded young man and passed with 
him out of the camp. 

In the guard-room was a closet where the officer's 
cot stood, and there they deposited Lamain. A 
messenger was immediately sent to town to fetch 
the hospital surgeon. 



CHAPTEK XXIII. 

ifiMS oidi aauri dwrpovXicus.* 

Sophocles {Antigona). 

' The bird of dawning ' in the Vicarage yard did not 
sing ' all night long/ but he began very early in the 
morning, on the 24th of December, and Hans was 
roused by the friendly call. It was his impatience 
to see Lamain again that helped to awake him; 
through weeks he had looked forward to the Christ- 
mas visit to the camp, with a heart full of yearning 
for his friend. 

A great change had come over his outward 
appearance during the long illness. He had grown 
almost six inches; his face, pale through confine- 
ment, wore an expression of thoughtful earnestness, 
and the gleam in his blue eyes was no longer that 
restless flickering of the light-hearted boy who, five 
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months ago, returned from his mountain tour with 
warlike enthusiasm ; it told now of the deeper, 
though quieter fire of the young man in whose soul 
high thoughts, quickened by youthful suffering, have 
begun to dwell 

The family sat at breakfast, when before the 
porch, where the vines were now wrapped up in 
matting against the frost of the German winter, 
Huber halted on horseback. He had come over 
from his little native town, some five miles beyond 
Bockelow, to accompany Hans to their common 
friend. 

Poor Fritz could not be of the party, for on the 
foregoing day, while skating with some village boys 
on the forest lake, he had tumbled into a hole in the 
ice, and had, in consequence, caught a cold which 
his mother thought too serious for a long drive in an 
open sledge. 

The Vicar, too, was kept at home by duties in his 
parish. 

So, while old Jockel led the rider's horse to the 
stable, only Hans and Huber, with the coachman, 
took their seats in the sledge, where they had already 
placed the Christmas boxes, and a beautiful dark fir- 
tree adorned with many-coloured ornaments, which 

Q 
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to German hearts, from ancient times, has been an 
indispensable embellishment of that hallowed, graci- 
ous season ' wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated/ 

It was a joyful drive through the clear, bright 
winter morning. The snowstorm had ceased towards 
dawn, and now all the fields were white. In the 
pine-wood the branches bent under their load, and 
sometimes a mass of snow came down with a bump- 
ing noise. Also the horses seemed to enjoy their 
run, and merrily tinkled the bells on their backs. 

' Well, boy, so you'll see dear old Lamain again!' 
said Huber on the way. *Do you remember our 
walk when you thought he was for ever lost to you? 
No, no, we should never lose hope.' 

' I can't tell you what a horrible time it was to 
me,' Hans answered. 'It must have been the 
approach of the fever that made me see everything 
so dark. But it has done me good, and I know I 
can never lose what Lamain has given me; everything 
is so much grander now ; I never understood before 
what it is to know that aU men are brothers. I 
should like to go to old Krakel now, and tell him 
that he has my forgiveness ; he deserves all the more 
pity because he is still in the dark.' 

'Oh, Hans, how I like to hear that!' exclaimed 
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Huber, who had listened with surprise and glad 
emotion. ' Yes, I see now that it has done you good. 
Indeed, when one has once come to understand it, 
all things take dififerent proportions ; one ceases to 
look through the eyes of self, and personal sorrows 
grow insignificant. Feeling as brothers, that is the 
key to heaven ; men bearing one another's burden, 
glad to be spent for others. There is true happiness/ 

He pressed the boy's hand, and they were silent, 
while in the distance appeared the earthworks of the 
fort, snow-covered, and glistening in the sun. 

At last the horses drove up before the camp gate, 
and the two friends descended from the sledge. Huber 
told the sentinel that they had the Commander's per- 
mission to enter, and the man sent them to Sergeant 
Becker, who was in the guard-room of the fort. 

When they entered the smoky room the first thing 
Huber noticed was his long-missed knife lying on 
the table. ' Well, how strange ! ' exclaimed he. ' I 
wonder who found it. I thought it was at the bottom 
of the river.' 

But on regarding it more closely he saw that it 
was stained with blood. He shuddered, and looked 
with uneasy, questioning eyes to the Sergeant. 

' The knife was found this morning in the snow,' 
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said the latter. 'With it the murder must have 
been committed/ 

' The murder?' asked the two friends with one voice. 

Then only the Sergeant became aware of Hans, 
and he was sorry. ' Oh/ said he, ' it's you. Dear, 
dear, what a pity ! I saw well enough, that day 
when you broke in upon us while we were cropping 
the willows, how much you thought of him.' 

* Of Lamain ? Is he dead V Hans called out, 
holding with trembling hand to the table. 

' It's deucedly hard,' said Becker. * But perhaps 
he'll pick up again. He isn't yet dead, though it's a 
bad wound.* 

Hans was half stunned by the shock, and Huber 
made him sit down on one of the rough stools. Then 
they heard the sad tale. 

When they knew it all, they drove to Wasserloch ; 
for early in the morning Lamain had been taken to 
the hospital. On the way each was occupied with 
his own bitter grief, and they spoke not a word. To 
Huber the mournful event was all the more horrible 
because his own knife had been made the instrument 
of the cruel deed. But neither of them was quite 
without hope. 

Meanwhile the wounded young Frenchman was 
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s. 

resting on his couch in a sick-room. It was a small 
chamber in the upper story, and he its only occupant. 
On his request, the attendants had placed his bed 
near the window, which opened upon the garden, and 
permitted a free view over the battlement of the 
rampart, over the river with its snow-covered con- 
glomeration of ice-flakes, and the wintry scenery of 
the far-stretched landscape beyond. All this we saw 
one summer evening when the marshes were green, 
and the waters running freely past the fortress walls. 
But also in these garments of winter it was beautiful, 
and so it appeared to Lamain. His eyes looked 
quietly into the distance, and when they met the 
little structure of red bricks on the rampart, the 
dead-house, a smile of calm resignation played over 
his pale features ; death had no terror for him, for 
he looked beyond. 

With that same smile he met his two friends when 
they entered. Hans knelt down by his side, and, 
sobbing, hid his face in the coverlet. Then Lamain 
laid his hand on the boy's head and softly stroked his 
blond hair. Huber sat down at the foot of the bed 
and gazed earnestly into the peaceful face of the 
wounded youth. 

The latter at last broke the silence, though his 
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voice was feeble. * JSTow you will not leave me again 
till all is over,' he said. ' It will not be long. I am 
so happy to have you two with me at the last/ 

' Oh dear, dear Lamain, don't go from us ! ' said 
Hans entreatingly, his voice choked by tears. 

Also in Lamain's eye glistened a tear. He lifted 
the boy's face with both his hands and kissed his 
forehead. 'There, my brother, my poor old Hans/ 
he said, deeply moved. *But now be strong and 
firm ; there is nothing to grieve about ; I am thank- 
ful for everything that has happened. I early learned 
to conform my will and my life to that one sublime 
prayer which is the assurance of peace in life and in 
death ; and I repeat it now with all my heart : 
" Father, not my will, but thine, be done." ' 

Huber left the room for a moment, and went to 
the sledge, which was still waiting at the door. He 
asked the coachman to return with a message for the 
Vicar to Bockelow : he and Hans would stay in 
Wasserloch over night. Then he brought the Christ- 
mas-tree to the sick-room, and placed it on the table 
in view of Lamain. 

' Oh, thank you, thank you ! ' whispered the dying 
friend. 'It is so beautiful to end in the shade of 
this tree that symbolises the good tidings of great 
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joy which shall be to all people. It is the cross 
grown into the tree of life, under which all shall 
dwell in love and in peace. When you lay me in 
the earth you must cover me with the branches of 
this Christmas-tree.' 

Then he handed Huber the Bible which was 
beside him on the coverlet, and asked him to read 
the Gospel of Christmas Day from the second 
chapter of Luke. Huber did it, and when he had 
finished Lamain repeated the last words : * Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.' ' And now keep this Bible, my friend,' 
he continued, ' for I shall want it no longer. After 
Easter, when you have left school and the war is 
over, you will travel to Paris and take it to my 
mother. I have written in it, under our dear Vicar's 
words, a last word of farewell to her. Will you do 
that for me ? ' 

Huber said he would do so, and pledged his word 
with a solemn pressure of the hand. 

Lamain thanked him, and closed his eyes with a 
satisfied smile. He soon fell asleep, and the two 
boys sat by him in silence for several hours. At 
last he awoke again, and his look fell upon the sun- 
set which overspread the horizon with colours of 
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sublime beauty, and shed even over the snow-covered 
marshes a rosy hue. 

'Oh, how glorious'!' he whispered. 'This is 
Christmas Eve ! ' And when from the village be- 
yond the meadows the peal of the vesper-bells floated 
tremblingly through the clear winter air, he repeated: 
'Yes, Christmas Eve, and the bells are the angels' 
voices repeating through all times : " On earth peace, 
good will toward men," till all, all shall believe it, 
and it shall be true/ 

Then, turning to HuBer, he said : ' You will never 
forget what we promised to each other, my friend. 
I have now done my part of the work, but you will 
live on and act out what we vowed in that solemn 
hour, and my dear Hans will work with you in the 
same spirit. Spread the Gospel of peace and good 
will by living it. Don't live for life's, but for love's 
sake ; don't live for yourselves, but for every human 
being ; do it quietly by helping wherever you can 
help ; not with words, but with deeds. Never think 
of your own troubles ; but in others' sorrow, even 
that of the most abject, take a brotherly part and 
make it your own. And look upwards, always 
upwards, and never think that help is impossible. 
Verily, by personal example Christ's Gospel is to be 
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taught, and if you will love and work, and be brothers 
to every man, you will help to bring about the fulfil- 
ment of the angels' prophecy ;- there will be peace in 
all hearts, and the terrors of war will cease for ever.' 

When he had finished these words there came an 
exhaustion over his glowing features ; he lifted his 
hand and fell back upon his pillow ; his mission was 
over, and he had found the peace of eternity. A 
glory overspread the pure beautiful face. 

Huber closed the eyelids of the dead friend with 
a trenibling hand ; then Hans laid his head upon 
Huber's shoulder, and his tears flowed freely. 

On the afternoon of Christmas Day a detachment 
of French prisoners followed their departed comrade 
to his last resting-place. Huber and Hans, with the 
Vicar, walked immediately behind the hearse. The 
quiet procession went to the soldiers' cemetery, 
beyond the suburb. 

When the coffin was lowered German soldiers 
gave the French captive the last military honours by 
firing three volleys over the open grave. But the 
green branches of the Christmas-tree that covered 
the coffin were the symbol of peace ; and to peace, 
not to war, he had belonged. 
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The Vicar consecrated the grave in the glorious 
words of the GospeL Then he spoke in French to 
the mourning bystanders ; and here is the end of his 
sermon : — 

* Our Saviour is the Lord of love, not of strife, 
the Lord of peace, not of war ; and we are children 
of one Father, our Father, and therefore brethren, all 
one family of brethren. And whenever we ask Him 
in prayer, " Thy kingdom come ! " we ask that His 
Fathership may unite us all in one band of love, and 
end the separation in which blind, narrow, jealous, 
selfish humanity dwells far from Him. Christ is not 
a Saviour of the French only, or of the Germans only, 
but of all nations, and the loving Brother of every 
man ; and then only shall we be true followers of 
Him and partakers of His promise when we become 
brothers of each other in the spirit and in truth. 
And then there will be no more strife, no more 
national hatred, no more war; and only then, and 
not till then, will the word, " Our Father !" be truth 
on our lips/ 

THE END. 
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